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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale 
exclusively  by  The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  All  proceeds  go 
toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and 
documentation  of  the  history  of 
America’s  capital  markets. 

StTipopliily  — 

The  Art  of  Finance 

By  Keith  Hollender.  This  hardcover  book  is  the 
definitive  text  for  collectors  of  financial  docu- 
ments. For  experienced  collectors  as  well  as 
beginners,  the  book  has  120  illustrations,  many 
in  color.  Published  by  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History.  Subjects  include  railroad 
“barons,”  gold  rushes,  early  European  trading 
companies.  $29.95 

America,  Money,  and  Vtar 

The  Museum’s  insightful  teaching  resource  kit 
and  exhibit  catalogue  on  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  educator’s  resource  kit  is  a 
three-ring  binder  with  subject  overview/discus- 
sion plates,  20  color  slides  of  notes,  bills,  and 
bonds,  with  a soft  cover,  42-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. Catalogue  available  separately.  $49.95 
(Catalogue  only,  $14.25) 

The  Itixby  Letter 

Notecards  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  handwritten 
letter  of  condolence  to  a Massachusetts  woman 
who  lost  all  five  of  her  sons  in  Civil  War  battle. 
The  message  is  clearly  legible  and  shows 
Lincoln’s  anguish  for  both  mother  and  nation. 
Shipped  in  a box  of  eight  cards,  with  envelopes. 
$13.00  (Price  includes  shipping  and  handling.) 

Friends  of 
Financial  History 

Our  quarterly  magazine  offers  feature  stories  on 
great  financial  leaders,  historic  events,  updates 
on  Museum  exhibits  and  activities,  and  a special 
section  for  collectors  of  financial  memorabilia. 
$25.00  (For  educators,  $20.00) 
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Please  see  order  form  on 
inside  back  cover 


Some  of  the 
“little  start-ups” 
you’ll  find  on 
The  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market. 


any  other 
market  on 
earth. 


Looking  hack  today,  it’s  hard  to  imagine 
that  just  over  17  years  ago 
Apple  Computer  began  as 
an  idea  in  a garage  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley, 

California. 

Or  that  a little  company 
that  offered  truckers  a better 
two-way  radio  system  would  challenge  the 
biggest  company  on  earth  and  grow  into  the 

$12  billion  telecom- 
munications power- 
house, MCI. 

Or  that  in  1970,  a new  computerized  stock 
market  would  emerge  and  change  the  way  stocks 
have  been  traded  for  the  last  200  years 

Today,  just  25  years  later,  Nasdaq  is 
trading  stock  in  more  companies  than 
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In  that  time 
we’ve  watched 
many  little 


start-up  companies  like  Intel, 
Microsoft  and  MCI  grow  into 
major  corporations. 

And  although 
Nasdaq  lists  companies 
with  market  values 
larger  than  $20  billion  and  as  small  as 
$10  million,  they  all  share  one 
thing  in  common.  A visionary 
approach  to  doing  business.  And 
a willingness  to  challenge  the  status  quo. 
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Where  will  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels 
of  tomorrow  be  found?  The  same  place  you’ll 
find  the  MCIs,  Microsofts  and  Intels  of  today. 


NASDAQ 

The  stock  market  for 
the  next  100  years® 
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Imagine  how  many  tons  of 
paper  are  showered  on  the  heads  of 
presidents,  moon  walkers,  athletes 
and  visiting  dignitaries.  That's  how 
many  tons  of  paper  broker/dealers 
eliminate  by  clearing  with  Ernst  & 
Company. 

Ernst  & Company  introduces 
the  Ernst  Paperless  Solution  (EPS): 
the  first  paperless  information  man- 
agement system  utilizing  optical  stor- 
age. It's  revolutionary,  and  not  just 
because  it  saves  paper. 

EPS  also  saves  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time.  It  allows  you,  and 
us.  to  respond  much  more  quickly  to 


clients'  inquiries  and  problems.  You 
no  longer  need  to  dig  out  reports 
from  file  cabinets  and  dead  storage, 
or  spend  hours  searching  through 
microfiche.  EPS  allows  you  to  see 
copies  of  statements,  confirms,  trading 
summaries,  money  lines  and  a long 
list  of  other  reports  right  on  your 
computer,  within  seconds. 

EPS  saves  money,  as  well.  It 
makes  every  other  system  of  archival 
retrieval  suddenly,  and  hopelessly,  out 
of  date. 

Its  advantages  over  the  system 
you  are  using  now  are  apparent  from 
day  one.  As  groundbreaking  as  EPS 


may  be,  there  are  many  other  bene- 
fits you  will  enjoy  by  clearing  with 
Ernst  & Company.  Like  our  unique 
brand  of  personalized  service.  And 
our  thorough  and  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  excellence  in  execution 
and  clearing. 

You  can  hear  all  about  it,  first 
hand,  and  not  on  paper,  by  calling 
Mitch  Meisler  at  1-800-48  ERNST. 
Or  contact  us  at  our  internet  site: 
ernst-co.com. 

Ernst 

^Company 


The  company  that  works  for  you. 
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Riimimiiii  Ollpi  inos 

Scripophily,  Abraham  Lincoln  notecards, 
Bulls  and  Bears,  a Civil  War  catalogue  and 
an  educators’  resource  kit  are  all  on  sale  via 
mail  order  from  the  Museum  gift  shop. 
An  order  form  is  on  the  inside  back  cover. 


Progress  and  growth  continue  to  define  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  as  high- 
lighted with  the  Museum  going  “live”  on  the 
Internet!  By  John  Herzog  and  Diane  Moore. 
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About  the  Museum 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History: 
Hours,  location,  exhibits. 
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Museum  People  and  News 

A future  Rockefeller  at  VM1;  The  Bond  Club 
of  New  York  donates  archives;  Alexander 
Hamilton  exhibit  in  expanded  gallery; 

The  James  Hill  collection;  Cyberspace  and 
the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

I I 

America,  Money  and  War 

Need  a holiday  gift  for  the  financial  guru 
in  your  life?  The  Museum  gift  shop  offers 
Abraham  Lincoln  notecards,  historic  posters, 
gifts,  and  “Scripophily,”  a book  on 
collecting  financial  memorabilia. 
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Tempest  Beyond  the  Teapot 

A former  pimp,  singing  waiter,  prospector  and 
gunslinger  orchestrated  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  in  U.S.  history — on  his  way  to 
becoming  the  richest  man  in  America.  The 
rags  to  riches,  to  disgrace,  story  of  Ed  Doheny 
and  the  infamous  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

By  Sanford  J.  Mock. 

20 

The  American 
Bank  Note  Company 

For  two  hundred  years,  this  landmark 
company  has  survived  by  adhering  to  one  of  its 
founding  principles:  merge  the  highest  quality 
art  with  the  best  technology.  In  Part  II  of  our 
series  on  this  great  firm,  Friends  previews  an 
exhibit  on  the  art  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company,  now  being  prepared  for  viewing  at 
the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 
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Those  Robber  Barons! 

Today’s  press  is  a “kinder,  gentler”  media  com- 
pared with  the  tabloids  of  the  1800s.  Friends 
presents  the  great  “Robber  Barons”  as  seen  by 
editorial  writers  and  cartoonists  of  their  time. 
Compiled  by  David  Beach. 


T1IE  COLLEC  TOR 

A FORUM  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  OF 
VINTAGE  FINANCIAL  MEMORABILIA. 

28 

Baring  Brothers  Collapse! 

“It’s  like  deja  vu  all  over  again,”  said  Yogi 
Berra,  of  the  New  York  Yankees.  The  financial 
world,  too,  finds  itself  rounding  the  same  bases 
over  and  over  again.  By  Daniel  M.  Collier,  Jr. 

20 

Failing  to  Learn.  . . 

Jason  Zweig  talks  about  the  lessons  of  history. 

30 

Collector's  Mailbox 

33 

The  Great  A 5.  P Company 

America  was  shocked  when,  in  1979,  “an  origi- 
nal American  institution”  was  sold  to  a German 
company.  A brief  history,  by  Rudy  Weng. 

35 

Books  for  Collectors 
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Shopping  Guide 
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From  the  Collection 

“The  Big  Four”  was  a syndicate  of  Western 
entrepreneurs  who,  in  the  height  of  their 
power  in  the  late  1800s,  controlled  the  hemi- 
sphere’s richest  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines. 
They  were  led  by  lawyer,  rancher,  and 
financier  James  Ben  Ali  Haggin. 
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STANDARD 
& POORS 


thI  word 

ON  THE  STREET 


STANDARD  & POOR'S 
HAS  BEEN  THE 
AUTHORITY  ON 
FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 
FOR  MORE  THAN 
125  YEARS. 

WE'VE  EARNED  A 
PLACE  IN  FINANCIAL 
HISTORY. 
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New  Donations  Highlight  Progress  and  Growth 


By  John  E.  Herzog 

Progress  and  growth  continue  to 
define  the  Museum,  with  more 
opportunities  for  new  activities 
apparent  all  the  time.  In  June,  the  Museum 
received  the  archives  of  the  Bond  Club  ot 
New  York,  and  we  will  be  the  permanent 
repository  for  that  material.  It  includes  the 
back  issues  of  The  Bawl  Street  Journal, 
which  the  Bond  Club  has  published  since 
1920,  as  well  as  membership  files,  various 
administrative  records,  some  photographs, 
and  so  on.  We  are  sorting  the  material,  and 
will  mount  a small  exhibit  of  selected 
objects  soon.  With  the  archive  at  the 
Museum,  it  will  be  accessible  for  research, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public,  and  educa- 
tors, since  all  of  the  Museum  collections 
are  part  of  a database  which  can  be  inter- 
rogated easily.  We  were  very  pleased  about 
this,  since  providing  these  services  for  orga- 


nizations within  the  securities  industry  was 
part  of  the  original  concept  of  the 
Museum.  Late  in  September  we  received 
archives  from  the  second  organization  to 
be  part  of  this  program,  the  Investment 
Traders  Association  of  Philadelphia.  This 
archive  contains  excellent  vintage  pho- 
tographs of  traders,  and  of  older  brokerage 
offices,  circa  1950.  If  your  organization 
would  like  to  know  more  about  these  ser- 
vices, please  call  Diane  Moore. 

The  Civil  War  exhibit  has  left  the 
Museum  of  the  Confederacy  in  Richmond, 
and  is  on  its  way  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  in  Colorado 
Springs,  where  it  will  be  on  display  for  a 
year  or  so.  The  ANA  museum  is  well  worth 
a visit  in  any  event,  and  we  hope  our 
friends  in  the  west  will  visit.  Interest  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  the  teacher  resource 
material  lor  this  exhibit,  and  we  have  got- 
ten appreciative  reports  from  the  users. 


Our  educational  role  has  greatly  enhanced 
potential  due  to  the  adoption  of  continu- 
ing education  requirements  for  the  finan- 
cial services  industry,  and  we  are  working 
on  ways  to  help  in  this  effort. 

We  have  had  meaningful  success 
attracting  institutional  support  to  the 
Museum,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  that, 
but  recognize  there  is  much  more  to  do.  We 
have  also  expanded  the  physical  space  for 
the  Museum,  which  became  possible  when 
some  contiguous  space  became  available. 
We  now  have  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
exhibit  hanging  for  the  first  time  since 
1989,  and  it  has  prompted  many  compli- 
mentary comments.  There  is  now  renewed 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  a traveling 
show,  which  we  certainly  would  support. 

This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  our  project 
list,  and  there  is  more,  too.  We  hope  you  will 
come  to  visit  anytime  you  are  in  New  York, 
and  look  forward  to  your  letters  always.  Hffl 


Something  Old  on  Something  New 


When  we  first  considered  the  possibility 
of  putting  the  Museum  on  the  Internet  we 
could  not  have  imagined  the  learning 
curve  we  would  encounter  upon  entering 
the  information  superhighway.  The  jargon 
alone... Yahoo,  Archie,  Veronica,  Mosaic, 
Gopher,  flaming,  spaming...  sounded 
more  like  material  for  a Disney  movie 
than  language  developed  to  help  navigate 
the  intricacies  and  culture  of  the  Internet. 

Yet,  the  more  we  explored  cyberspace 
the  more  apparent  it  was  that,  casual  as  it 
might  sound,  being  “on  line”  with  a muse- 
um web  site  was  a serious  way  to  communi- 
cate our  presence  to  millions  of  interested 
people  around  the  world.  We  believed  that 
while  the  Museum  may  be  small,  its  mes- 
sage is  enormous.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we 
set  out  to  design  and  write  our  first  Internet 
pages.  With  the  expert  help  of  our  service 
provider,  Online  Business  Associates,  these 
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first  pages  will  go  on-line  as  Friends  of 
Financial  History  goes  to  press. 

The  Museum’s  new  Internet  address  is 
http://www.netresource.com/mafh  which 
connects  to  the  opening  page  introducing 
the  Museum’s  mission.  Icons  on  this  page 
hyperlink  into: 

Gallery  Exhibitions,  a section  giving 
the  viewer  a thumbnail  sampling  of  arti- 
facts from  a selection  of  exhibits.  Clicking 
on  the  thumbnail  expands  the  artifact  to  a 
full  screen.  Another  click  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  “ask  the  curator”  questions 
regarding  the  exhibit. 

Friends  on  Line  is  an  electronic  ver- 
sion of  Friends  of  Financial  Histoiy  featuring 
a synopsis  of  an  article  from  the  pages  of  the 
printed  magazine.  Twelve  complete  articles 
are  offered  yearly  via  subscription. 

Ticker  Talk  is  a narrative  of  dealer  and 
collector  announcements,  Museum  activi- 


ties and  industry  events.  This  informal 
forum  is  designed  for  your  participation. 

Fun  Facts  from  Financial  History 
is  a collection  of  interesting,  educational, 
and  amusing  facts  from  financial  history. 
The  content  of  this  feature  will  change  fre- 
quently and  we  welcome  your  ideas. 

Gifts,  Books  and  Toys,  is  a cyber- 
mall featuring  gifts  and  books  available  via 
e-mail  order  from  the  Museum  Gift  Shop. 

Participate  in  the  Museum  details 
how  to  become  part  of  the  Museum 
including  membership,  donor  and  annual 
event  information. 

We  feel  this  expansion  into  the 
Internet  will  enlarge  the  concept  of  a muse- 
um without  walls,  by  opening  the  Museum 
to  people  who  might  not  otherwise  have  an 
opportunity  to  view  our  exhibits. 

— Diane  Moore 

Friends  of  Financial  History 
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Proud  Supporters  of  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 


N E M C Q 
BROKERAGE 


Stephen  A.  Cooper 
Life  Insurance 

Benefit  Consulting  & Related  Services 
14  East  60th  Street,  Suite  1000 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)421-5700 
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CHRONICLING  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA’S  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  only  public  repository  of  documents, 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings,  and  other  historically  significant  artifacts  dedicated 
to  the  establishment  and  evolution  of  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States. 


The  Museum  is  located  at  24  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Hours: 
11:30am  until  2:30pm,  Monday  through  Friday.  Admission  is  free. 
Special  hours  can  be  arranged  for  group  tours.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  212-908-4519. 

The  Museum  ol  American  Financial  History  proudly  introduces  a 
new  exhibit,  “Gems  From  Our  Collection.’’  We  have  selected  some 
significant  and  exceptional  artifacts  representing  the  diverse  aspects 
of  over  200  years  of  our  financial  history  and  the  people  who  were 
a part  of  that  history.  Included  in  the  exhibit  is  a display  of  early 
“Bawl  Street  Journals”  from  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York  and  a sec- 
tion featuring  women  in  finance.  Shown  here  is  a scene  reflecting 
the  financial  world’s  use  of  telecommunications  sometime  in  May 
or  June  of  1949.  The  photograph  is  of  Frank  Shandley,  an  employ- 
ee of  Ithaca’s  Carl  M.  Loeb  Rhoades  & Co.,  and  reveals  the  dress 
and  technology  common  for  a “telegrapher”  of  the  period.  Wall 
Street’s  foray  into  technology  began  early,  when  telegraphic  equip- 
ment was  used  to  communicate  the  price  of  gold  in  1866. 
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New  York,  NY 

John  L.  Watson  III 

President 

Security  Traders  Association 
New  York,  NY 

John  Westergaard 

Westergaard  Publishing  Corp. 
New  York,  NY 


Patricia  Wolff  Schaen 

President 

Wolff  Investment  Group,  Inc. 
New  York,  NY 

Jason  Zweig 

Mutual  Funds  Editor 
Forbes  Magazine 
New  York,  NY 

Martin  E.  Zweig 

Chairman  and  President 
The  Zweig  Funds 
New  York,  N.Y. 


The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  a New  York  State  chartered  non-profit  educational  and  service  corporation. 
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Bond  Club  Donates 
“Bawl  Street”  Archives 

The  Bond  Club  of  New  York,  perhaps  best 
known  outside  the  financial  industry  as 
publishers  of  the  satirical  “Bawl  Street 
Journal,"  has  donated  its  archives  to  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History’s 
collection.  This  is  the  first  organizational 
donation  of  this  kind  to  the  Museum. 

Included  in  this  donation  are  many 
old  copies  of  the  “Bawl  Street  Journal” 
which  was  first  published  by  the  Bond 
Club  in  1920.  Also  included  in  this  dona- 
tion are  the  membership  files.  The 
Museum  wishes  to  thank  Peter  Kellog, 
CEO  of  Spear,  Leeds  and  Kellog,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Bond  Club,  for  providing  this 
endowed  archive  to  the  Museum. 

Any  corporation  or  organization 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  endowed 
archive  program  is  encouraged  to  contact 
museum  director  Diane  Moore  for  more 
information  at  212-908-4519. 

— Meg  Ventrudo 

Traveller’s  Note: 

The  James  Hill  Collection 

The  papers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twenti- 
eth century  transportation  moguls,  James 
Jerome  Hill  and  Louis  Warren  Hill,  can 
now  be  seen  at  the  James  Jerome  Hill 
Reference  Library,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  Hill  papers  document  a family 
achievement  in  the  development  of  trans- 
portation in  America  as  well  as  their  contri- 
butions to  their  communities.  Of  consider- 
able volume,  the  papers  of  the  two  men  run 
over  1,170  linear  feet,  dating  from  1856, 
with  James  J.  Hill’s  arrival  in  Saint  Paul,  until 
1948,  the  death  of  his  son  Louis  W.  Hill. 

In  1987,  the  James  Jerome  Hill 
Reference  Library  received  the  papers  of 
James’  son,  Louis  W.  Hill,  from  the 
Northwest  Area  Foundation.  These  papers 
arc  a continuation  of  documentation  of  the 
Hill  family’s  varied,  important  business 
and  social  activities  in  St.  Paul.  Visitors  to 
the  library  are  welcome  to  examine  other 


books  on  business  history  and  economics. 

Currently,  the  library  is  offering  sev- 
eral grants,  of  up  to  $2,000,  to  support 
research  in  the  James  Jerome  Hill  and 
Louis  W.  Hill  papers.  The  deadline  for 
applications  is  November  1,  1995. 

For  more  information  about  the  Hill 
Papers,  or  for  a grant  application,  contact 
Dr.  W.  Thomas  White,  Curator,  (612)227- 
9531,  or  write:  James  Jerome  Hill 
Reference  Library,  80  West  Fourth  Street, 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  55102. 

— Eric  Samansky 

Museum  & Friends 
Go  Cyberspace 

Stocks  and  bonds  in  cyberspace?  Friends  in 
the  ether?  It’s  true!  Now  you  can  visit  the 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
without  ever  leaving  your  home  or  office, 
via  the  Internet. 

Late  this  summer,  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  officially  went 
on-line  with  a page  on  the  Internet  listing 
museum  hours  and  general  information. 


Later  this  fall,  the  page  will  expand  to  high- 
light some  of  our  most  popular  exhibits, 
including  “Financing  the  Civil  War,” 
“Alexander  Hamilton,  First  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury”  and  “Gems  from  the  Collection.” 

Friends  of  Financial  History  is  also 
moving  on-line.  “Friends  On-Line”  is  a 
new,  electronic  version  of  the  old  Friends  of 
Financial  History  you  know  and  love. 
“Friends  On-Line”  will  send  the  subscriber 
one  new  article  each  month.  Correspon- 
dence, such  as  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
queries  on  manuscripts,  are  welcome  via  E- 
Mail  addressed  to  the  Museum.  (Our 
address  is  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 
And,  for  those  who  wish  to  shop  via  your 
personal  computer  at  home  or  in  the  office 
(great  place  for  ordering  that  special,  secret 
present  for  you-know-who)  all  of  the 
Museum’s  gift  shop  items  can  be  ordered 
via  the  Internet. 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History  may  be  reached  on  the  Internet  via 
our  E-mail  address:  museum@netre- 
source.com.  Zap  us  a note!  We’d  love  to 
hear  from  you. 


A fill  we  Rockefeller?  The  ninth  annual  “VMI  Future  Captain  of  Industry  Award"  was  presented  to  Cadet 
Ricky  Edward  Blaylock,  seen  at  right,  standing  next  to  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  founder 
John  Herzog  and,  at  left,  G.  Haley  Garrison.  The  award  is  presented  each  year  by  Mr.  Garrison  (VMI,  Class  of 
1% I)  to  a top  graduating  cadet  from  VMTs  Department  of  Economics  and  Business,  who  has  excelled  in  academics 
and  leadership  and  "shown  those  traits  which  would  give  him  the  potential  to  become  a future  captain  of  industry. 
As  is  customary,  the  award  is  a magnificently  framed  antique  security  with  a plaque  designating  the  cadet  chosen. 
This  year,  the  award  includes  an  original  Conjederate  bond,  issued  in  1863  to  honor  Genera!  Stonewall  Jackson. 
It  is  framed  with  a limited  edition  commemorative  print  of  Lord  oj  the  Valley,  featuring  General  Jackson, 
by  leading  Civil  War  artist  Dale  Gallon.  The  framing  includes  a plaque  with  the  cadet's  name  designating 
the  honor  interwoven  with  a Confederate  general's  cap  badge  and  golden  hat  cord. 
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On  the  morning  of  July  1 1,  1804,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  shot  by  Aaron  Burr  on  a Hudson  River 


clijfside  in  Weehawken,  New  Jersey.  The  night  before,  Hamilton  composed  a letter  offaretvell  to  his  family, 
explaining  his  motives  for  fighting  the  duel.  In  a holographic  reproduction  of  the  actual  letter,  now  on  display 
in  the  expanded  gallery  at  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History,  Hamilton  writes  of  his  unwillingness 
to  shoot  a man,  on  religious  and  moral  grounds,  and  the  compelling  sense  of  honor,  and  hope  for  his  future 
effectiveness,  that  is  forcing  him  to  accept  Burr’s  “ interview . " He  wrote:  “...what  men  of  the  world  denominate 
honor  imposed  on  me  (as  I thought)  a necessity  not  to  decline  the  call.  The  ability  to  be  in  future  useful... 
would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a conformity  with  public  prejudice  in  this  particular.  " 


Go  Holiday  Shopping 
With  “Friends” 

Need  a gift  for  chat  financial  guru  who  has 
everything?  Even  for  chose  who  don’t  have 
it  all  yet,  the  gift  shop  of  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  items  seen  on  the  inside  covers 
of  this  issue  of  Friends,  some  new  items  for 
sale.  These  items  include  selected  volumes 
of  Moody’s  Manuals  of  the  Railroads, 
Moody’s  Governments,  Moody’s  Public 
Utilities,  Moody’s  Industrials,  and  Moody’s 
Banks  and  Finance.  These  tomes  all  date 
from  the  early  part  ot  this  century.  The  rail- 
road manuals  are  on  sale  for  $50.  The  util- 
ities, governments,  banks,  and  industrial 
pieces  are  available  for  $30. 

We  also  have  several  Kidder,  Peabody 
& Co.,  initial  public  offering  (IPO)  corpo- 
rate deal  books  for  sale  for  $20.  Many  of 
these  volumes  contain  specimen  certificates 


along  with  all  the  pertinent  information 
about  the  issuer.  The  deal  books  are  useful 
teaching  aids,  and  also  make  good  col- 
lectibles. These  books  are  listed  on  the 
Museum’s  database,  so  if  you  are  looking  for 
a company  that  went  public  through  Kidder 
Peabody,  and  you  would  like  to  see  the  deal 
book,  the  Museum  just  might  have  it! 

All  sales  are  subject  to  applicable  sales 
tax,  and  a shipping  and  handling  charge  of 
$8.25.  Fo  r more  information,  contact  Meg 
Ventrudo  at  212-908-4609. 

Gallery  Space  Expands 

Like  death  and  taxes,  it’s  one  of  those  sure 
things  in  life. . . 

Visitors  to  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History’s  gallery  at  24  Broadway 
always  seem  to  wonder  what’s  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  beyond  the  life-size  portrait  of 
Alexander  Hamilton. 


Now  you  can  walk  up  and  see  for  your- 
self, due  to  a temporary  expansion  of  the 
Museum’s  gallery  space.  The  result  of  a cor- 
porate relocation,  the  Museum  has  been  able 
to  reopen  their  popular — and  very  appro- 
priate— exhibit  “Alexander  Hamilton:  First 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.” 

Why  appropriate?  Other  than  the 
seminal  role  of  Hamilton  in  America’s 
financial  history,  or  the  fact  that  the 
Museum  is  located  on  the  original  site  of  his 
law  office,  the  timing  was  perfect:  the  exhib- 
it was  opened  in  time  for  Hamilton’s 
appointment  on  September  1 1,  1789. 

Some  of  the  artifacts  on  display  reveal 
the  personal,  emotional  pain  suffered  by 
this  great  American  leader.  In  an  1801  por- 
trait, Hamilton’s  grief  is  apparent,  follow- 
ing the  tragic  death  of  his  son  Phillip,  age 
19.  Hamilton  wrote  that  son  Phillip  was 
“the  eldest  and  brightest  hope  of  my  fami- 
ly.” In  November,  1801,  Phillip  fought  a 
duel  with  one  of  his  father’s  political  rivals. 
Mortally  wounded,  the  boy  died  in  great 
agony.  Soon  thereafter,  his  eldest  daughter, 
Angelica,  went  mad  due  to  the  shock  of  her 
brother’s  death.  One  of  Hamilton’s  close 
friends  remarked:  “His  countenance  is 
strongly  stamped  with  grief.” 


Jlexjal  ^esu&e/i. . . 

The  Museum  gratefully  acknowledges 
membership  donations  from  the  follow- 
ing people:  Frances  A.  DiBenedetto, 
David  Leinweber,  John  V.  Malvey, 
Dennis  Sarf,  and  Charles  R.  Treuhold. 
The  Museum  also  extends  its  thanks  and 
welcome  to  Alexander  Hamilton  Society 
Member  Martin  Smith... 

On  the  trail  again...  The  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  is  now  listed 
on  a publication  produced  for  Heritage 
Trails  New  York,  Inc.  Officially,  the 
Museum  is  at  trail  marker  G-13  in  a 
guidebook  showing  the  highlights  of 
lower  Manhattan,  including  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  Federal  Hall,  and 
other  historic  highlights. 
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DEALERS  IN  OLD  BONDS  AND  SHARES  SINCE  1979 


Located  in  Central  London  (nearest  Underground,  Bond  Street) 
Over  1000  different  certificates  on  display  from  across  the  world 
OPEN  10  am  TO  5 pm  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

Fully  illustrated  price  list  available  on  request 


THE  SCRIPOPHILY  SHOP 
BRITANNIA  HOTEL,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  WlA  3 AN,  ENGLAND 
Telephone  071-  495  0580  Fax  071-495  0565 
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AMERICA,  MONEY,  AND  WAR 


Holiday  shopping  Woes?  Notecards,  slide  shows  for  teachers, 

A CATALOGUE  ON  FINANCING  THE  ClVIL  WAR,  AND  “ SCRI POPHI LY  ” 

ARE  NOW  ON  SALE  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


braham  Lincoln  notecards,  an 
educator’s  resource  and  cata- 
-i,  _^^_logue  on  financing  the  Civil 
War,  and  a benchmark  tome  on  scripophi- 
ly  are  new  ventures  by  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History  and  are  now 
available  to  the  public.  The  notecards,  cat- 
alogue, and  teacher  resource  materials,  for 
sale  by  mail  or  telephone  order,  are  exten- 
sions of  the  Museum’s  popular  exhibit  on 
the  financing  of  the  Civil  War. 

While  the  fiscal  side  of  that  war  may 
be  readily  grasped  as  a project  for  an 
American  financial  museum  one  would  be 
within  bounds  to  ask  if  publishing  Lincoln 
notecards  is  a stretch? 

Not  at  all,  says  John  Herzog,  founder 
of  the  New  York  City  museum.  “We  can- 
not afford  to  overlook  the  powerful  emo- 
tional issues  of  the  Civil  War,”  he  says, 
explaining  how  strong  emotions  are  often 
catalysts  for  such  seemingly  unrelated 
actions  like  financial  legislation. 

Lincoln’s  condolence  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bixby  was  written  by  the  President  to  a 
Massachusetts  woman  who  lost  all  five  of 
her  sons  in  Civil  War  combat.  It  is  believed 
by  some  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  English  prose  writing. 

A stylized  version  of  the  Bixby  letter 
now  graces  the  front  of  a high  quality  note- 
card,  shipped  in  a box  of  eight,  and  may  be 
purchased  directly  from  the  Museum  for 
$14.95.  (See  the  inside  cover  of  this  issue 
of  Friends  of  Financial  History  for  a full- 
color  reproduction.) 

The  Museum’s  illustrated  catalogue 
on  financing  the  Civil  War  may  be  pur- 
chased individually;  it  is  also  included  as 
part  of  the  entire  teaching  resource  kit, 
which  is  designed  for  classroom  use.  Both 
items  are  extensions  of  the  Museum’s 


exhibit  which  displays  the  different  finan- 
cial strategies  followed  by  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  resource  kit  includes  20 
slides  of  various  significant  currencies,  such 
as  a Confederate  States  of  America-issued 
$1,000  bond,  complete  with  eight  $30 
coupons  attached. 

The  kit  is  bound  in  a three-ring 
binder  and  includes  overviews  for  teachers 
on  relevant  background  information 
including  the  growth  of  pre-war  America, 
on  Lincoln’s  election  and  the  South’s  seces- 
sion, and  the  economic  impact  of  the  war. 

The  catalogue  is  a soft-cover,  42  page 
overview  and  analysis  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  America,  from  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  positions,  before,  during  and 
after  the  war.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated 
with  different  bonds  and  notes  of  the  era, 
and  the  significance  of  each  of  these  items 
is  explained.  A “walking  tour”  of  the 
Museum’s  exhibit,  when  displayed  in  its 
gallery  in  New  York  City  is  included,  as 
well  as  cameo  biographies  of  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  their  respective 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

The  catalogue  may  be  purchased 
directly  from  the  Museum.  The  cover  of 
the  catalogue  is  illustrated  from  an  oil 
painting  of  a Civil  War  battle  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Museum  of  the  Confederacy. 

With  “Scripophily  — The  Art  of 
Finance,”  the  Museum  enters  the  world  of 
book  publishing  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a 
hardcover  book,  written  by  Keith 
Hollender,  and  as  the  title  suggests,  is  ded- 
icated to  the  collecting  of  original  financial 
documents. 

I he  book  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, each  focused  on  a different  aspect  of 
the  worldwide  scripophily  theme:  the  first 
provides  general  background  and  the  his- 


torical origins  of  scripophily;  the  second 
covers  collecting  themes  such  as  mining, 
railroads,  banking  and  shipping  by  coun- 
try; and  the  third  offers  practical  advice 
and  suggestions  on  building,  valuing,  and 
ultimately  selling  a collection. 

Some  of  the  subjects  covered  include: 
the  origins  of  share  trading,  beginning 
4,000  years  ago  in  Mesopotamia;  early 
European  trading  companies  and  the 
“South  Sea  Bubble”;  the  American  “rail- 
road barons”  and  the  gold  rushes  of 
California,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

“Scripophily  — The  Art  of  Finance” 
contains  160  pages  with  over  120  illustra- 
tions, many  in  color,  and  is  produced  in 
hard  cover  with  a full-color  dust  jacket. 

“It  is  fitting  that  the  Museum’s  first 
book  is  an  updated  edition  of  this  classic, 
which  was  first  published  in  1 983,  since  we 
have,  in  the  few  short  years  since  our 
founding,  become  the  repository  for  many 
thousands  of  financial  documents.  We 
believe  the  book  will  prove  to  be  an  essen- 
tial reference  for  every  serious  collector  of 
these  beautiful  and  often  rare  works. 

“Most  importantly,  “Scripophily” 
provides  a permanent  record  of  this  most 
unique  art  form,  combining  design,  callig- 
raphy and  engraving,  which,  in  its  final 
application,  is  rapidly  disappearing,”  said 
Diane  Moore,  Executive  Director. 

Because  of  the  increasing  popularity 
of  collecting  these  documents  in  Germany, 
a German-language  edition  has  also  been 
commissioned. 

“Scripophily  — The  Art  of  Finance” 
may  be  purchased  directly  from  the 
Museum  by  writing  or  calling  212-908- 
4519.  An  order  form  for  all  of  these  items 
is  found  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this 
issue  of  Friends  of  Financial  History.  HS3 
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In  the  l880s , Coredo  had  seen  many  a tough  hombre  ride  through  town. 

But  drifter  £d  (Doheny  wasn’t  to  find  his  fame  or  fortune  in  a dusty  Western  shootout. 

This  former  pimp,  gunslinger  and  singing  waiter  moved  on  to  become  the  richest  man  in  America, 
ultimately  leaving  an  epitaph  of  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  in  American  financial  history. 


BY  SANFORD  J MOCK 
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In  Beverly  Hills  there  is  a castle  called 
Greystone.  Looming  above  Sunset 
Boulevard  like  a medieval  fortress,  this 
Roaring  Twenties  mansion  and  its  oil-soaked 
grounds  stand  as  a monument  to  one  of  the 
great  rags-to-riches-to-disgrace  stories  in 
America:  the  Teapot  Dome  Scandal. 

Ironically,  at  the  bottom  of  Greystone’s 
12  acre  hill  slope,  raw,  crude  oil  seeps  from 
the  ground.  To  contain  this  pollution,  a spe- 
cial drainage  system  has  been  constructed. 
Appropriately,  one  could  say  that  Greystone 
emerged  from  a pool  of  oil,  a pool  discov- 
ered by  one  Edward  Doheny  in  1 892. 

Edward  Laurence  Doheny  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1 892  at  the  age  of  36.  The 
son  of  an  Irish  immigrant,  Ed  had  spent  20 
years  wandering  through  the  Southwest 
and  Mexico.  He  tried  his  hand  at  several 
careers  that  befit  a drifter:  mule  driver,  gold 
miner,  fruit  packer,  singing  waiter,  pimp, 
and  even  gunslinger.  His  turl  was  the  post- 
Civil  War  “Wild  West.”  It  was  a rough 
time  and  place  and  this  first  generation 
Irish-American  was  well  matched  to  his 
era.  Official  records  show  that  in  1878, 
Doheny  appeared  in  Loredo,  a Mexican 
border  town  which  had  seen  its  share  of 
tough  hombres.  In  this  hard,  Texas  town 
the  local  sheriff  described  Doheny  as  “a 
rough  character.”  But  this  drifter’s  real 
career,  and  his  ruthlessness,  was  not  to 
manifest  in  some  Western  saloon  shootout. 
Instead,  it  was  revealed  in  special  Senate 
investigations  after  he  reportedly  became 


The  46, 000  square  foot  mansion  Greystone, 
complete  with  secret  passages  and  the  site  of  an  unsolved 
double-murder/suicide,  was  the  residence 
of  Ed  Doheny,  Jr..  Greystone  was  under  construction 
from  1925  to  1 928,  and  cost  precisely  $3, 166,578. 12. 
The  18  acres  of  land  underneath  the  mansion  was  part 
of  the  senior  Doheny’s  429  acre  ranch  and  was  a 
wedding  gift  from  the  senior  Doheny  to  his  son. 

The  steel-reinforced,  stone  walls  are  three  feet  thick,  and 
the  roof  is  made  of  solid,  two-inch  thick  Vermont  slate 
slabs.  Greystone  is  now  owned  by  the  City  of  Beverly 
Hills,  which  is  struggling  to  offset  the  huge  costs  of 
maintaining  this  asset.  Present  uses  include  movie  loca- 
tions, occasional  concerts  and  theatrical  performances. 


Edward  Laurence  Doheny.  Once  the  richest  man 
in  America,  he  amassed  his  fortune  in  less  than 
35  years  and  was  the  chief  architect  of  the 
infamous  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 


the  wealthiest  man  in  America. 

Doheny’s  story  begins  in  1859  when 
Billy  Smith,  a Pennsylvania  blacksmith, 
discovered  oil  in  Titusville  and  tapped 
America’s  first  oil  well.  John  D.  Rockfeller 
entered  that  scene,  the  great  oil  boom  was 
on,  and  the  rest  is  a well-known  tale. 

Calilornia  was  smitten  with  gold  lever 
about  the  same  time,  following  the  famous 
discovery  at  Sutter’s  mine  ten  years  earlier. 
With  all  eyes  looking  for  their  fortune  in 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  outside  San 
Francisco,  the  bubbling  ooze  lying  on  the 
surface  in  some  Los  Angeles  pits  and  pools 
was  ignored.  Known  locally  as  “brea,”  the 
Spanish  word  for  pitch,  the  stick)'  tar  had 
been  used  for  years  by  the  Indians  to  caulk 
canoes,  waterproof  baskets,  and  soothe 
cuts.  Poorer  white  families  used  it  for  a 
source  of  light  and  heat.  But  to  the  gold 
and  silver  prospectors,  the  brea  was  a nui- 
sance that  seeped  into  the  panning  streams 
and  polluted  their  drinking  water. 

By  the  good  luck  that  sometimes 
brings  great  fortunes,  a story  is  told  that  Ed 
Doheny  happened  to  see  a black  man  dri- 
ving a wagon  loaded  with  tar-like  material. 
He  asked  what  it  was.  “It’s  breer,”  replied 
the  driver.  I he  former  prospector,  who 
knew  enough  to  recognize  crude  oil  when 
he  saw  it,  found  it  came  from  Westlake 
Park  (now  Douglas  MacArthur  Park)  in 
central  Los  Angeles. 


Envisioning  profits,  the  penniless 
Doheny  located  his  former  mining  partner, 
Charles  Canfield.  Between  them,  they 
raised  $400  to  buy  a vacant  lot  on  the  edge 
of  town.  Using  picks,  shovels,  determina- 
tion and  muscle,  they  extended  a five  by 
seven  foot  shaft  deep  into  the  soft  ground. 
At  a depth  of  155  feet  they  began  using  a 
60  foot  Eucalyptus  tree  sharpened  into  a 
makeshift  drill. 

On  November  4,  1892,  they  struck 
oil  at  460  feet.  At  first,  they  bailed  out 
seven  barrels  a day  in  a bucket.  Then  pro- 
duction jumped  to  40  barrels,  and  word 
got  out  — Los  Angeles  was  sitting  on  a for- 
tune in  petroleum! 

The  boom  was  on.  Within  the  next 
few  years,  3000  wells  were  pumping  away 
on  the  outskirts  of  town.  By  1899  the  mar- 
ket was  glutted.  The  boom  busted,  but  Ed 
Doheny,  now  rich,  was  there  buying  up  leas- 
es at  cents  on  the  dollar.  When  the  recover)' 
came,  Ed  profited.  Reasoning  that  L.A.  was- 
n’t the  only  place  in  Southern  California 
with  oil  deposits,  he  moved  40  miles  away 
to  Fullerton,  where  he  and  Canfield  made 
another  big  strike.  Two  years  later  Ed  hit  oil 
in  the  Kern  River  valley,  100  miles  north. 
The  Doheny  fortune  was  on  its  rocket  ship. 

Next  came  Mexico,  where  years  earli- 
er he  had  prospected  unsuccessfully  for 
gold.  Into  the  jungles  he  went,  leasing  over 
a million  acres  inland  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  south  of  Tampico. 

Ed’s  Mexican  Petroleum  Company 
built  entire  cities  — roads,  railroads,  docks, 
pipelines,  houses  and  all  manner  of  stores 
to  supply  the  needs  of  vast  numbers  of 
workers.  Generous  cash  bribes  to  govern- 
ment officials  leveled  many  obstacles. 

The  first  Mexican  well  produced 
15,000  barrels  a day.  The  first  giant  gusher, 
called  “Casiano  No.  7,”  shot  402,000  bar- 
rels into  the  sky  before  it  was  brought  under 
control.  By  1922  Ed  had  earned  over  $31 
million  from  the  Mexican  operation.  Not 
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surprisingly,  he  bought  a yacht  and  named  it 
“Casiana.”  He  was  the  primary  person 
responsible  for  development  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Mexico.  By  1925  Ed  Dohenys 
net  worth  was  reputed  to  be  over  $ 1 00  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  he  was  considered  the  rich- 
est man  in  America — surpassing  even  the 
great  oil  tycoon  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

From  the  beginning,  Ed  Doheny  took 
to  money  like  an  heir  to  the  manor  born.  He 
grew  a walrus  mustache,  sometimes  wore  a 
monacie,  and  dressed  in  fine  British  tweeds 
— cutting  a figure  hardly  recognizable  as  the 
Loredo  gunslinger,  rumored  to  have  killed  at 
least  one  man  in  the  Wild  West. 

In  1900,  Ed  married  Carrie  Estelle 
Betzhold,  his  second  wife  and  former  com- 
pany telephone  operator.  This  event  fol- 
lowed, by  a scant  six  months,  the  never- 
explained  disappearance  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Doheny,  also  named  Carrie,  the  mother  of 


Ned.  He  bought  a secluded,  fashionable, 
block-long  street  called  Chester  Place,  near 
the  University  of  Southern  California  cam- 
pus. In  Chester  Place  they  created  a huge 
private  park.  Ed  and  Estelle  lived  at  #8  and 
Ed  Junior  (Ned),  son  by  Ed’s  first  wife, 
moved  into  #10  when  he  married.  Chester 
Place  is  now  the  downtown  campus  of 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  #8  itself  has 
been  declared  an  historical  monument. 

“Ma  D,”  as  the  second  Mrs.  Doheny 
was  called,  believed  in  Catholicism  and 
jewelry.  She  immersed  herself  in  both.  A 
large  contribution  to  the  Vatican  brought 
her  the  title  of  papal  countess.  Countess 
Estelle  Doheny  played  royalty  to  the  hilt 
when  entertaining  at  Chester  Place. 

The  grand  house,  which  seemed  to 
have  as  much  marble  as  a quarry,  contained 
Ma  D’s  private  chapel.  The  mansion  boast- 
ed a spectacular  “Pompeian”  room,  which 


could  accommodate  110  guests  for  a sit- 
down  dinner.  It  had  a vaulted  ceiling  of 
Tiffany  glass  supported  by  columns  of 
Sienna  marble,  and  walls  inlaid  with  pure 
gold  leaf.  It  was  in  this  room  that  the  for- 
mer telephone  operator,  seated  on  a 
throne-like  chair,  would  receive  her  guests. 

The  Countess  became  a renowned 
collector  of  manuscripts,  lace,  glass  paper- 
weights, and  other  objets  d’art.  Her  book 
collection  ranked  among  the  foremost  pri- 
vate libraries  in  the  country. 

Lucille  Miller,  Estelle’s  librarian  for 
three  decades,  wrote  of  her  “...insistence 
on  immaculate  housekeeping  and  instant 
service  which  necessitated  a large  staff.  She 
normally  employed  three  secretaries,  three 
chauffeurs,  a carpenter,  two  cooks  and  a 
relief  cook;  waitress,  parlor  maid,  second 
floor  maid,  two  housemen,  a cleaning 
woman  and  a woman  who  came  every 
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The  Mexican  National  Gas  Company  stock  certificate  seen  here  shows  Edward  L.  Doheny  as  president,  and  is  one  of  three  known  to  remain  in  existence.  Doheny  is  credited  with 
single-handedly  creating  the  Mexican  oil  industry.  (The  author  of  this  article  knows  of  only  two  other  Doheny-signed  stock  certificates.  Collectors . are  they  out  there. ) 
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Friday  to  clean  the  silver.  On  the  grounds, 
she  employed  some  17  men... 

Ma  D.  left  her  library  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Rinded  a building  to  house  it  at  St.  Johns 
seminary  in  Camarillo,  40  miles  north  ot  the 
city.  The  Dohenys  built  St.  Vincent’s 
Church,  the  Estelle  Doheny  Pavilion  of  St. 
Vincents  Hospital,  and  the  Doheny  Eye 
Foundation.  (This  foundation  undoubtedly 
had  its  origins  through  Estelles  eyesight 
problems.  Her  vision  began  to  fail  early  in  her 
life,  a loss  which  she  struggled  to  conceal.) 

Perhaps  the  family’s  most  spectacular 
gift  was  the  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Jr. 
Memorial  Library  to  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Ned’s  alma  mater. 

In  1912,  Ed  Doheny’s  sphere  of  influ- 
ence expanded  to  Washington,  D.C.  Not 
coincidentally,  in  that  year  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico  was  admitted  to  the  union, 
and  one  of  Ed’s  old  friends,  Albert  B.  Fall, 
was  elected  a U.S.  Senator. 

Fall’s  frontiersman  background  was 
similar  to  Doheny’s,  though  Fall  never 
found  gold,  yellow  or  black.  But  he  found 
a position  in  Washington  through  which, 
regrettably,  he  tried  to  amass  wealth. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  Ed  became 
Fall’s  trusted  advisor  about  the  oil  industry. 
In  1920,  a poker  playing  pal  of  Fall’s, 
Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  Republican 
Senator  from  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency.  Albert  Fall  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter, and  Ed  became  a major  contributor 
to  Harding’s  campaign. 

Harding,  the  unlikely  candidate,  was 
swept  into  office,  carrying  37  of  the  nation’s 
48  states.  Fall  was  offered  a choice  of  posts  by 
a grateful  president.  Influenced  by  Doheny, 
he  opted  for  Interior,  the  department  said  to 
be  under  the  control  of  “big  oil.” 

During  the  prior,  William  Howard 
Taft  administration,  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
been  awarded  almost  80,000  acres  of 
proven  oil  lands,  to  be  tapped  for  fuel  in 
the  event  of  a national  defense  emergency. 
These  fields  were  in  Elk  Hills,  Kern 
County,  California  and  in  Wyoming  at  a 
place  called  Teapot  Dome,  the  name  for 
the  infamous  scandal  that  was  soon  to 
besmirch  the  Harding  presidency. 


Albert  Fall,  who  would  become  the 
“fall  guy,”  was  a puppet  in  Ed  Doheny’s 
hands.  Ed  persuaded  Fall  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Edwin  Denby,  that  oil  under 
the  Navy  lands  was  being  siphoned  off  by 
drilling  companies  surrounding  the  prop- 
erties. To  prevent  this,  the  land  should  be 
leased  to  Doheny,  who  would  drill  it,  con- 
vert the  crude  oil  to  fuel  oil  and  supply  this 
to  the  navy  in  storage  tanks  that  he  would 
build  for  them  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

So  Fall  and  Denby  maneuvered  the 


fall ' s frontiersman 
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as  the  corrupt 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Navy  property  from  the  control  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  the  domain  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Secretary  Fall 
then  arranged  for  the  California  properties 
to  be  leased  to  Doheny  and  those  at  Teapot 
Dome,  Wyoming,  to  another  oil  tycoon, 
Harry  F.  Sinclair. 

Doheny’s  company,  Pan  American 
Petroleum  and  Transport,  would  receive 
royalties  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  build- 
ing the  storage  facilities.  The  turnover  was 
accomplished  without  competitive  bidding. 
Navy  officials  were  outraged,  but  powerless. 


Fall  thought  he  had  made  things  look 
fair  by  bringing  Sinclair  into  the  picture. 
Doheny  didn’t  like  that  part,  but  Fall 
insisted  it  would  legitimize  the  transaction, 
which  would  have  looked  suspicious  had 
he  given  it  all  to  his  friend. 

Doheny’s  ire  was  probably  soothed 
because  he  got  the  more  valuable  proper- 
ties while  Sinclair  paid  the  bigger  price: 
$400,000  in  cash  and  securities.  Sinclair 
also  sent  six  heifers,  a bull,  two  boars,  four 
sows,  and  a fine  thoroughbred  horse  to 
Fall’s  modest  “Three  Rivers”  ranch,  in  New 
Mexico.  This  was  November,  1921. 

Ed  showed  his  appreciation  by  arrang- 
ing for  his  son,  Edward  L.  Doheny,  Jr. 
(Ned),  later  to  be  resident  of  the  earlier 
described  Greystone,  to  withdraw 
$100,000  from  Ned’s  brokerage  account  in 
New  York.  Accompanied  by  his  longtime 
friend  and  secretary,  Hugh  Plunkett,  he 
personally  delivered  a suitcase  full  of  cash  to 
Secretary  Fall  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel 
in  Washington.  This  was  presumed  to  be  a 
loan — with  no  due  date  or  interest  rate. 

So  for  $100,000  Doheny  acquired  oil 
reserves  estimated  at  somewhere  between 
75  and  250  million  barrels  of  oil.  His  com- 
ment, “We  will  be  in  bad  luck,  if  we  do  not 
get  $100  million  in  profit.  But  that  will 
depend  on  the  price  of  gasoline.” 

Albert  Fall  lost  no  time  improving 
conditions  at  “Three  Rivers.”  He  paid  off 
the  mortgage  and  made  a cash  purchase  of 
a large  piece  of  adjacent  land.  Expensive 
cattle  and  horses  were  soon  roaming  the 
range.  Over  the  ensuing  months,  “Three 
Rivers”  became  a model  ranch. 

In  January  of  1923,  Fall  decided  to 
retire  from  public  life.  President  Harding 
expressed  his  deep  regret  that  this  tireless 
public  servant  chose  not  to  continue  his 
valuable  contributions  to  the  nation.  The 
president  even  offered  him  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  no  avail. 

Fall  probably  decided  to  exit  because  he 
feared  exposure.  Rumblings  were  heard  of 
fraud  and  corruption  during  his  tenure.  New 
Mexico  was  a long  way  from  Washington, 
and  no  doubt  seemed  a safe  haven. 

There  were  several  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  Harding  cabinet — Andrew 
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A dialogue  with  Herzog  Heine  Geduld 


“Why  are  institutions 
increasingly  drawn  to  the 
NASDAQ  marketplace?” 


“Because  institutional 
investors  know  how  to 
find  value.” 


Clearly,  a powerful  combination  of  developments  over  the  past 
several  years  has  attracted  institutional  money  managers  to  the 
NASDAQ  marketplace:  consider  the  restructuring  and  comput- 
erization of  NASDAQ  itself;  on-time  reporting  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information;  the  rise  of  international  markets;  the 
improved  performance  of  smaller  capitalized  companies— 
result:  institutions  have  been  drawn  increasingly  to  the  NASDAQ 
market. 

With  a 7 decade  record  of  performance,  capital  commitment, 
and  personalized  service,  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  has  been  han- 
dling the  trading  needs  of  a growing  roster  of  institutional  money 
managers,  banks,  mutual  funds,  pension  funds,  and  insurance 
companies. 


At  Herzog  Heine  Geduld, 
the  needs  of  our  clients  come  first. 

That’s  our  stock  in  trade. 


Established  1926.  Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange/S  I PC. 
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Mellon  at  Treasury,  Herbert  Hoover  at 
Commerce,  and  Charles  Evens  Hughes, 
State.  On  the  negative  side,  in  addition  to 
Fail,  there  was  Navy  Secretary  Edwin  Denby, 
who  became  an  unwitting  accomplice  in  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  Harry  Daugherty,  who  almost  had 
a bill  of  impeachment  against  him  succeed. 

These  and  a number  of  highly  placed 
administration  officials  contributed  to  the 
low  regard  in  which  Harding’s  single  term 
was  then,  and  later,  viewed.  (A  1 962  histo- 
rians’ poll  ranked  Harding  last  among  31 
presidents.) 

Warren  Harding  was  a likeable, 
gullible,  charming  but  inept  man,  totally 
unqualified  for  the  role  he  undertook.  As 
Herbert  Hoover  said  of  him  later,  “He  was 
not  a man  with  either  the  experience  or  the 
intellectual  quality  that  the  position  of 
President  needed.’’ 

A 1923  quote  from  Mr.  Harding 
expressed  his  dilemma.  “My  God,  this  is  a 
hell  of  a job!  I have  no  trouble  with  my 
enemies.  1 can  take  care  of  them.  But  my 
damn  friends,  they’re  the  ones  that  keep 
me  walking  the  floor  nights.” 

Harding,  who  had  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  an  enlarged  heart,  died  of  stroke  in 
the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  in  August 
of  1923  at  the  age  of  57.  As  a final  touch  to 
this  regime  of  ineptitude,  the  Surgeon 
General  misdiagnosed  the  President’s  con- 
dition as  food  poisoning.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  rumor  that  wife  Florence  had  poisoned 
him  for  his  infidelities. 

The  new  President  was  Calvin 
Coolidge,  a marked  contrast  to  his  prede- 
cessor. Shy,  restrained,  undemonstrative, 
the  intellectual  Coolidge  was  a lawyer  by 
training  and  had  been  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Questions  were  now  asked  about 
what  happened  to  the  Navy’s  oil  reserves. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys  was  organized  to  investigate. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  a Democrat 
from  Montana  was  the  chief  examiner,  and 
the  first  witness  he  called,  all  the  way  from 
New  Mexico,  was  Albert  Fall. 

Fall  arrogantly  tried  to  bluff  his  way 
through,  proclaiming  that  he  acted  on 


instructions  of  the  President  and  therefore 
didn’t  need  to  consult  with  anyone  else.  He 
simply  lied  about  the  payoffs.  “I  never  sug- 
gested any  compensation  at  all  and  have 
received  none.” 

Fall’s  testimony  was  convincing.  Ed 
Doheny  was  called.  He  was  poised,  presti- 
gious and  professional.  He  explained  to  the 
Senators,  like  a teacher,  that  millions  of  bar- 
rels had  been  drained  off  by  slant  drilling 
before  he  stepped  in  to  save  the  reserves. 
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Walsh  was  a tough  investigator,  but 
Doheny  was  believable  and  his  stature 
commanded  respect.  Ed  denied  ever  giving 
anything  to  Fall,  which  was  technically 
true,  for  it  was  son  Ned  who  was  the  bag 
man.  Still,  the  rumors  of  money  changing 
hands  wouldn’t  go  away. 

Early  in  1924,  in  a questionable  strat- 
egy apparently  thought  prudent  by  his 
attorney,  Frank  J.  Hogan,  Ed,  now  67,  vol- 
unteered to  testify  again.  This  time  he 
admitted  that  he  had  loaned  Fall 
$100,000,  which  to  Ed  was  “no  more  that 
$25  or  $50  to  the  ordinary  individual.” 


In  other  words,  hardly  a payoff.  Ed’s  expla- 
nation of  the  loan  to  his  good  friend 
became  more  convoluted  and  lame  as 
Senator  Walsh  delved  into  it.  In  spite  of  his 
power  and  prestige,  Doheny’s  image  was 
tarnished.  Some  of  the  Senators  concluded 
after  this  second  testimony  that  they  had 
been  “very  greatly  misled”  by  Doheny. 

On  June  30,  1924,  a Washington 
grand  jury  indicted  Fall,  Sinclair,  Ed  and 
Ned  Doheny.  The  first  charge  was  conspir- 
ing to  defraud  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Other  indictments  accused 
Albert  Fall  of  accepting  and  Edward 
Doheny  of  offering  a bribe.  The  U.S.  sued 
to  cancel  the  leases  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  made  without  authority  of  law 
“and  that  they  were  obtained  by  conspira- 
cy, fraud  and  bribery.” 

Thus  began  a series  of  trials  which 
lasted  until  1 93 1 , an  incredible  seven  years, 
plus  nearly  a year  of  investigations  in  1923. 

The  first  civil  suit  was  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
community  and  press  were  decidedly  favor- 
able to  the  Dohenys.  Lawyer  Hogan’s  large 
staff  moved  into  Chester  Place,  where  they 
made  full  after-hours  use  of  the  bowling 
alley,  gymnasium,  and  pool.  Members  of  the 
press  were  entertained  and  generally  showed 
their  appreciation  with  supportive  coverage. 

The  judge  deliberated  for  six  months 
before  he  ruled,  in  105  pages,  that  the 
California  leases  were  null  and  void. 
President  Harding  had  exceeded  his 
authority  in  permitting  transfer  of  the 
lands.  Doheny  was  ordered  to  repay  the 
government  for  all  the  oil  he  had  pumped 
from  Elk  Hills,  a sum  of  $9,282,000  (later 
reduced  to  ($5,500,000).  The  contract  for 
the  Hawaiian  storage  tanks  was  likewise 
illegal  and  “against  good  morals  and  public 
policy,  and  tainted  with  fraud.” 

One  appeal  was  upheld.  Then,  the 
Doheny  forces  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  of  which  former  President 
Taft  was  the  Chief  Justice,  having  been 
appointed  by  President  Harding  in  1921. 
The  irony:  Albert  Fall  could  have  been  an 
Associate  Justice  on  that  very  same  court! 

While  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 
sidering the  civil  action,  first  Doheny  and 
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a?  a pr/ce  that  will  surprise  you! 


Average  band  size  is  10  by  14  inches 

The  power  and  glory  of  America’s  railroads  is  captured  forever  by  the  fine  steel  engravings  on 
these  original  stocks  and  bonds  issued  from  1885  to  1929.  Hidden  away  for  decades  in  the 
official  archives  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  they  are  available  now  while  supplies  last,  only 
through  R.M.  Smythe  & Company— America’s  oldest  specialists  in  obsolete  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  Great  American  Railroad  Collection  consists  of  ten  different  pre-1930  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds  in  excellent  condition.  Guaranteed  authentic,  each  is  individually  serial-numbered  and 
hand-signed  by  the  presidents  and  treasurers  who  ran  the  railroads!  Suitable  for  framing,  they 
enhance  the  beauty  of  any  home  or  office  and  they  make  great  holiday  or  business  gifts. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  — every  set  includes  a $1,000  bond  signed  by  famous  railroad  tycoon  W.K. 
Vanderbilt.  A $150  value,  this  bond  alone  may  well  be  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  collection! 

10  Different  Railroad  Stocks  & Bonds  (1885-1929) — $99  per  set 
A $300  VALUE  IF  PURCHASED  SEPARATELY! 

30-day  unconditional  return  privilege.  Certified  authentic.  Packaged  in  museum-quality  holders. 

Please  add  $4  shipping  & handling.  $6  2nd  day,  $15  overnight.  All  orders  insured.  NY  residents  add  8.25%  sales  tax. 


or  fax  212-908-4047,  or  send  check  or  AMEX/VIS  A/MC  info  to: 


Send  $2  for  our 
fully  illustrated 
price  list 


26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701 

ENTcVBLINHED 

ii**^*o  — 


We  buy,  sell , and 
research  obsolete 
stocks  & bonds, 
bank  notes,  and 
autographs. 


To  order:  Call  800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880 
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Oil  tycoon  Harry  Sinclair,  second  from  left,  and  his  legal  team  on  March  2!,  1924.  Sinclair  paid  Interior  Secretary  Fall  $400,000  in  cash  and  securities, 
along  with  stock  for  Fall's  New  Mexico  ranch,  for  rights  to  drill  oil  on  U.S.  government  land.  Sinclair  refused  to  answer  questions  during  his  hearings, 
asserting  his  Fifth  Amendment  rights,  and  was  declared  in  contempt  of  Congress.  He  served  six  and  one-half  months  in  jail. 


then  Fall  had  to  stand  trial  on  the  criminal 
portion  of  the  indictments,  the  bribery 
charges.  Attorney  Hogan,  making  the  most 
of  this  celebrated  case  and  his  wealthy 
client,  put  on  a great  show  in  Washington, 
lavishly  spending  Doheny  money  on  food 
and  drink  for  the  press  and  a large  staff. 

Ed  was  now  70.  The  events  of  the 
past  few  years  had  hastened  his  ageing,  as 
was  apparent  when  he  took  the  stand, 
dispirited,  exhausted,  and  ill.  Perhaps  it 
was  sympathy  for  the  old  man,  aided  by 
Hogan’s  harangue  to  the  jury  for  five 
hours,  that  produced  a not  guilty  decision. 

Upon  announcement  of  the  verdict, 
there  was  joyous  pandemonium  in  the 
courtroom.  1 he  Doheny  family  returned 
triumphantly  to  Los  Angeles,  where  400 
well-wishers  met  them  at  the  train.  The 
mayor  extolled  “this  great  American  patri- 
ot.’ It  was  as  though  the  city  itself  had 
been  on  trial  and  had  emerged  victorious. 

Harry  Sinclair,  in  1927,  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  from  the  Senate 
investigating  committee.  For  “taking  the 
Fifth,”  Sinclair  was  declared  in  contempt 


of  Congress  and  served  six  and  a half 
months  in  jail. 

Now  it  was  Fall’s  turn.  He  needed 
financial  aid,  and  Ed  gave  his  friend  $5000 
to  help  pay  tor  legal  defense  by  Frank 
Hogan.  He  also  bought  the  New  Mexico 
ranch  for  $168,000  and  allowed  Fall  to 
continue  living  there. 

1 hough  only  67,  Fall  appeared  to  be 
in  worse  physical  shape  than  Doheny.  He 
had  to  be  wheeled  in  and  lifted  onto  a spe- 
cial easy  chair  in  the  courtroom.  Even  so, 
he  collapsed  on  the  floor.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  Hogan  staged  the  histrionics  in 
search  of  sympathy.  It  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. Fall  was  convicted,  sentenced  to  a year 
in  prison,  and  fined  $100,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  California  Appellate  court  deci- 
sion and  ordered  Doheny  to  pay  for  the  oil. 
The  court  also  declared  he  had  no  right  to 
the  $1 1 million  he  claimed  for  building  the 
storage  tanks. 

But  it  still  wasn’t  over.  There  was  to  be 
one  more  trial.  Since  Albert  Fall  had  been 
found  guilty  of  accepting  the  bribe, 


Doheny,  even  through  previously  acquitted 
of  conspiracy,  had  to  face  again  the  criminal 
charge  of  bribing  a public  official.  It  seemed 
unlikely  he  could  escape  once  more. 

But  before  the  final  trail  started,  a 
dreadful  tragedy  struck  the  Doheny  family. 
On  the  night  of  February  16,  1929,  Ned 
Doheny,  and  his  long  time  friend  and  sec- 
retary, Hugh  Plunkett  were  shot  and  killed 
in  the  Greystone  mansion.  The  circum- 
stances were  never  satisfactorily  explained. 
Police  reports  suggest  that  powder  burns 
were  found  on  Ned's  hand,  and  that  some- 
how the  gun  was  moved  to  Hugh’s  hand. 
Ed  Sr.  and  the  family  doctor  were  in  the 
house  when  the  event  occured.  The  bodies 
were  found  in  the  master’s  suite,  but  then 
moved  to  the  south  guest  room  before  the 
police  were  called,  four  hours  later. 

One  theory  alleges  that  Hugh  intend- 
ed to  testify  and  “spill  the  beans”  about  the 
payoff  to  Secretary  Fall  and  that  Ed,  with 
the  doctor’s  aid,  was  planning  to  have 
Hugh  committed  to  a mental  institution. 
(Hugh  had  an  emotional  problem  history.) 

Continued  on  page  23 
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AMERICAN 
BANK  NOTE 
COMPANY 


Company  has  successfully  weathered  the  storms  that  any  enterprise,  of  such  endurance,  must 
inevitably  encounter.  Perhaps  the  lodestone  of  this  company’s  success  can  be  found  within  one 
of  its  original  principles.  From  the  beginning,  the  company  has  believed  in  securing  the  tal- 
ents of  the  best  artists  available,  and  producing  their  work  with  the  highest  quality,  often  lead- 
ing-edge, printing  and  engraving  technology. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Friends  of  Financial  History,  the  early  history  of  this  company  was 
detailed.  In  this  issue,  we  present  some  examples  of  the  fine  art  this  firm  has  created.  These 
works,  among  many  others,  will  appear  in  a gallery  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History  this  fall. 

The  art  that  accompanies  the  stock  and  bond  certificates  seen  on  these  pages  repre- 
sents the  innovative,  fine  quality  work  produced  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company. 
And,  as  certain  people  or  events  can  occasionally  transcend  their  immediate  venue,  to 
become  symbols  of  some  greater  import,  so,  too,  has  the  work  of  this  company  grown  to 
be  a legacy  to  the  capital  markets  of  America,  and  the  world. 

In  the  next  issue  of  Friends  of  Financial  History,  we  will  present  a profile  of  the  gallery 
exhibit  as  the  last  installment  in  our  portrayal  of  the  American  Bank  Note  company. 

— T.  Patrick  Harris 
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lour  Company's  Anniversary 

A major  anniversary  represents  a tremendous  achievement  for  your  company. 

It  is  a time  to  look  at  your  history,  to  appreciate  your  employees, 
to  celebrate  your  accomplishment. 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  invites  your  company 
to  commemorate  its  anniversary  by  taking  part  in  our  Living  Company  History  Days. 
Please  contact  the  Museum  Director,  Diane  Moore,  for  details  at  212-908-4519. 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History  is  the  only  public  repository 
of  documents,  stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings,  and  other  historically 
significant  artifacts  dedicated  to  the  establishment  and  evolution  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  United  States.  The  Museum  is  a New  York  State 
chartered,  non-profit  educational  and  service  corporation. 


Join  the  Collectors'  Club 
and  get  10%  bonus  points 
with  each  purchase! 


STOCK  SEARCH  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

10855  N.  C/len  Abbey  Dr.  • Tucson,  A Z 85737 


(520)  544-2590  (International) 


01*''  °v"  FREE 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


and  choose  from  a 
selection  of  collectible 
stocks  and  bonds. 


DOAT 

mss  IT! 

American  Bank  Note 
Company  celebrates 
200  years  of  American 
financial  history  with  its 
bicentennial  in  1996. 

Friends  of  Financial  History 
and  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History 
salute  this  great  achievement 
and  proudly  announce 
an  exhibit  on  the  “art  of 
the  American  Bank 
Note  Company”. 
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TEMPEST  BEYOND  THE  TEAPOT 

Continued  from  page  19 

An  altercation  broke  out,  and  some- 
how the  two  men  were  killed.  The  mystery 
remains  to  this  day.  This  calamity  devastat- 
ed Ed,  who  was  beginning  to  suffer  small 
strokes.  The  trial  reiterated  what  had  gone 
before.  Frank  Hogan  was  at  his  melodra- 
matic best,  intoning  previous  testimony 
from  the  deceased  Ned.  Confusing 
Hogan’s  voice,  the  virtually  blind  Mrs. 
Doheny  cried  our,  “It’s  Ned!  It’s  Ned!”  She 
collapsed  in  hysteria.  The  jury  required 
only  an  hour  to  return  with  another  not 
guilty  verdict. 

Meanwhile,  Albert  Fall  had  avoided 
incarceration  lor  more  than  a year  after  the 
judgment  against  him.  He  was  finally 
taken  in  July,  1932  by  police  ambulance  to 
the  federal  penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe,  cap- 
turing the  dishonorable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Cabinet  member  in  United 
States  history  to  serve  a prison  sentence. 


Public  sentiment  can  be  seen  when, 
after  four  months  in  prison,  Fall  applied 
for  parole.  The  parole  board  denied  him 
because  his  crime  was  “so  grave  an  offense 
against  the  government  and  civilization.” 
He  served  almost  ten  months. 

Though  Fall  looked  close  to  death 
during  his  last  trial,  he  survived  for  another 
12  years  until  1943.  Ed  Doheny’s  final 
three  years  were  spent  as  a semi-invalid, 
secluded  at  #8  Chester  Place.  Stockholder 
suits  dogged  him  to  the  end  over  his  machi- 
nations at  Elk  Hills  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  all,  between  settlements,  penalties, 
taxes,  and  interest,  Ed  had  to  pay  over  $47 
million.  The  amount  he  paid  in  legal  fees 
over  a seven-year  trial  period,  is  unknown. 
He  was  far  from  broke,  however.  Upon  his 
death  on  September  8,  1935,  at  age  79,  there 
was  still  some  $85  million  left  for  the  family. 

The  Countess  Estelle,  the  former  com- 
pany telephone  operator,  remained  in  regal 
residence  at  #8  until  her  death  in  1958.  r3~3Tl 


Editor’s  note:  Sandy  Mock  is  a collector  of 
antique  financial  memorabilia  and  is  a fre- 
quent contributor  to  Friends  of  Financial 
History.  The  author  used  the  following  sources 
in  researching  this  article.  They  are  recom- 
mended reading  for  more  information  on  the 
Doheny  fortune,  and  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 


“California  Rich,” 

by  Stephen  Birmingham 

“Greystone  Historical  Report,” 

by  Charles  Lockwood  and  Peter 
V.  Persic 

“The  Doheneys  of  Los  Angeles,” 
by  Ward  Ritchie 

“The  Complete  Book  of  the  U.S. 
Presidents,”  by  William  A. 
Degregorio 

“The  Encyclopedia  Britannica” 
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^ntitjup  Stock  anh  Certificates 


For  Sale  by  Private  Collector 

From  many  lands  and  many  times 
Automobiles  - Banks  - Mines  - Railroads 
Commerce  and  Industry  - Government  Bonds 
Eighteenth  Century  - South  Sea 


Algeria 

China 

Italy 

Rhodesia 

Argentina 

Congo 

Ivory  Coast 

Romania 

Austria 

Egypt 

Japan 

Russia 

Belgium 

England 

Madagascar 

Singapore 

Bohemia 

France 

Malay  States 

South  Africa 

Bolivia 

Germany 

Mexico 

Spain 

Brazil 

Greece 

Monte  Carlo 

Sweden 

Bulgaria 

Guinea 

Morocco 

Tahiti 

Cameroun 

Hungary 

Mozambique 

Tunisia 

Canada 

India 

Netherlands 

Ubangi 

Chile 

Indochina 

Poyais 

Yugoslavia 

United  Slates  of  America 
Some  in  Full  Color  Many  Rare 

Many  Highly  Decorative  and  Suitable  for  Framing 

For  details,  write  or  call: 

Robert  M.  Bridgforth,  Jr. 

4325  87th  Avenue,  S.E. 

Mercer  Island,  Washington  98040  USA 
Telephone:  (206)  232-4065 
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Compared  with  the  tabloids  of  the  late  1800s,  today’s  press  corps, 

TO  PARAPHRASE  A RECENT  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT,  IS  A “KINDER  AND  GENTLER”  PRESS. 


Those  fabulous,  fascinating,  scandalous 

ROBBER  BARONS 


Compiled  by  David  Beach 

The  conclusion  of  a two-part  series  on  the  great  "Robber  Barons,” 
as  illustrated  by  the  editorial  cartoonists  and  lampooned  by  the  tabloid  writers  of  the  era. 


In  reviewing  the  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  the  1860s  through 
the  turn  of  the  century ; one  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  innu- 
merable satirical  cartoons,  editorial 
attacks  and  so-called  news  stories” 
about  the  Robber  Barons. 

Perhaps  because  bad  news  (and  scan- 
dal) travels  so  well,  everyone  in  those 
pre-television,  and  even  pre-radio 
days,  seemed  to  know  about  the  foul 
deeds  of  Jay  Goidd,  the  Vanderbilts, 
Russell  Sage  and  Cyrus  Field.  (Yes, 
Cyrus  Field. ) Yet  these  men  were  true 
giants  in  American  financial  history, 
as  financiers,  builders  of  great  rail- 
road systems,  or  pioneers  in  commu- 
nications. ( Cyrus  Field  is  best  known 
for  his  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable.) 

But  it  was  in  the  world  of  nefarious 
finance,  or  from  abusing  the  power 
gained  by  the  vast  financial  rewards 
of  their  enterprise,  that  these  men 
gained  their  notoriety.  It  is  a notori- 
ety that,  by  and  large,  is  all  that 
remains  of  their  reputations  today. 

How  did  these  men  who  created  so 
much,  and  by  their  energy  benefit  so 
many,  come  to  be  remembered  as 
such  shady  characters?  In  large  part, 


they  deserved  their  reputations.  But, 
as  the  political  spin  doctors  of  today 
often  claim,  they  were  also  victims 
of  the  media. 

In  this  concluding  installment  of  our 
series,  we  again  draw  on  the  tabloid 
publications  Puck,  and  The  Judge  as 
they  draw  and  denounce  the  ‘ Robber 
Barons.  ” How  tough  were  the  car- 
toonists and  writers  on  their  victims? 
The  cartoons  readily  translate  them- 
selves. And  as  we  learn  from  this  first 
biting  commentary,  the  scribes,  too, 
struck  with  poisoned  pen.  Here,  from 
the  opening  pages  of  Puck,  circa 
1886,  the  “popularity"  of  Jay  Gould  is 
compared  with  that  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
the  betrayer  of  Jesus. 

Yet  it  wasn't  just  these  so-called  “rob- 
bers”— who  by  another  audience  may 
have  been  called  shrewd  or  even  uncan- 
nily astute — who  were  indicted  by  the 
press.  Wall  Street  itself,  as  a symbol  of 
accumulating  capital  through  trading 
investment  paper,  was  also  bashed.  We 
conclude  this  series  with  the  front  page 
article  from  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated 
Newspaper,  dated  October  16,  1869, 
with  the  revealing  headline:  The  Wall 
Street  Cataclysm — A Good  Thing. 
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When  Mr.  Jay  Gould  made  that  wonderful 
exhibition  of  his  wealth,  the  effect  on  the 
stock  market  was  immediate.  Everybody, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  dyspeptic 
bears,  made  money,  and  prices  were  pegged 
up  daily.  Then  they  began  to  get  unsteady, 
and  another  effort  was  made  to  put  them 
up.  Said  Mr.  Jay  Gould:  “Stocks  are  dirt 
cheap.”  Said  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Field 
and  Mr.  Sage:  “We  hate  bears;  they  always 
do  their  best  to  depress  people’s 
property.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
assurances,  the  market  has  fallen, 
and  numbers  of  small  speculators, 
who  tried  to  make  a short  cut  to 
fortune  by  way  of  Wall  Street  and 
the  word  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  find 
themselves  most  cruelly  “left.”  It  is 
the  moths  and  candle  again,  and 
ought  to  be  a lesson  to  men  who 
have  money  not  to  invest  it  on 
Mr.  Gould’s  or  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s 
recommendation.  These  worth 
gentlemen  have  always  schemes  of 
their  own  to  carry  out,  and  the 
innocent  outsider  must  surely 
come  to  grief  in  acting  on  what  he 
thinks  their  purpose  must  be. 

Tli«k  Wall  Street 
Cataclysm  — 

A t*oo<l  Tiling 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
notably  within  the  past  year,  Wall 
Street  has  been  the  theatre  of 
unprecedented  and  astounding 
financial  operations  and  reckless 
speculations,  as  foreign  and  repul- 
sive to  regular  business  and  legiti- 
mate traffic  as  the  operations  of  a gambling 
hell  are  to  the  careful  operations  of  a thrifty 
and  honest  tradesman. 

They  have  been  carried  on  in  violation 
of  everything  like  business  morality,  honor, 
or  good  faith,  and  with  utter  contempt  of 
public  and  private  interests.  Stocks,  gold, 
everything  that  could  be  manipulated  by 
“rings,”  “gangs,”  and  “cliques,”  have  been 
“dealt  in”  at  prices  having  no  sort  of  relation 
to  their  real  value,  and  forced  up  and  down 
by  every  device  of  cunning  and  unscrupu- 
lous men,  and  by  means  which,  reacting  on 
general  interests,  have  unsettled  legitimate 
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business,  and  brought  uneasiness,  embar- 
rassment and  disaster  on  thousands 
engaged  in  lawful  industry,  and  sound  and 
useful  enterprises.  We  have  seen  money 
made  scarce  and  “locked  up”  by  unholy 
combinations,  so  that  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  trade  and  industry  could  not  be 
carried  on,  except  at  ruinous  sacrifices.  We 
have  seen  the  bona-fide  holders  of  railway 
and  other  securities  defrauded  out  of  half 
their  property  by  fraudulent  or  surrepti- 
tious issues  of  stocks,  whereby  their  amount 


was  doubled  in  the  market,  and  their  value 
proportionally  diminished.  We  have  found 
the  price  of  gold  kept  at  an  unnatural  pre- 
mium, and  the  value  of  the  currency 
accordingly  depreciated,  by  a gigantic  sys- 
tem of  gambling  in  gold,  and  by  fictitious 
sales  of  tens  of  millions  by  men  unable  to 
pay  their  tailors. 

All  this,  with  a lowering  of  the  senti- 
ment of  honor  and  with  general  demoral- 
ization has  made  Wall  street  and  its  neigh- 
borhood something  far  worse  that  the  “den 
of  thieves”  into  which  the  Jews  converted 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple. 


But  reckless  speculation,  extrava- 
gance, and  fraud,  we  are  bound,  by  all  the 
teachings  of  history  and  by  all  experience, 
to  believe  must  sooner  or  later  bring  ruin 
and  disgrace  in  their  train.  This  past  week 
has  approved  the  teachings  of  history  and 
the  results  of  experience  once  more  in  a 
startling  and  emphatic  manner,  Disaster 
heavy  and  complete  has  fallen  on  the 
“gangs,”  the  “cliques,”  and  the  “rings” 
that  have  so  long  held  high  and 
unchecked  carnival  under  the  shadow  of 
Trinity  steeple.  After  defrauding 
the  public  for  years,  they  have  at 
length  fallen  out  among  them- 
selves, torn  down  their  own  per- 
ilous structure  on  their  own 
heads,  a hopeless  ruin.  Appalled 
and  aghast,  they  run  hither  and 
tither,  some  with  despairing  cries 
some  with  mad  ravings,  and  oth- 
ers in  blank  despair.  Some  drown 
reason  and  consciousness  in 
drink;  others  frantically  or  in 
moody  seclusion  threaten  or  med- 
itate suicide. 

Meantime  let  the  people  look 
on  and  laugh.  Let  them  mock  and 
deride  their  plunderers,  the  thieves 
of  their  earnings,  the  assassins  of 
the  industry. 

The  scorpion  has  stung  the 
serpent,  and  the  snake  has  bitten 
the  scorpion.  Let  us  hope  that  fang 
and  sting  may  prove  equally  deadly. 

The  great  feature  of  the  crash 
is  the  utter  collapse  of  the  pestilent 
“Gold  Board,”  with  its  concomi- 
tant “Gold  Exchange  Bank.” 
Utterly  insolvent,  inextricably  con- 
fused, without  head,  coherence,  decision, 
or  dignity,  the  gold  “gang”  goes  to  its  igno- 
minious end.  The  gilded  bag  is  punctured 
at  last,  and  the  result  is  a discharge  of 
offensive  gas. 

To  drop  metaphor:  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Smith,  Gould  & Martin,  who  evi- 
dently know  whereof  they  speak,  for 
putting  a final  extinguisher  on  the  “Gold 
Board,”  by  means  of  an  injunction  on  all 
further  transactions,  and  also  for  certain 
startling  statements  in  the  affidavits  on 
which  judge  Cardozo  has  granted  the 
injunction.  These  statements  will  show  the 
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The  infamotis  Jay  Gould  was  often  depicted — accurately,  as  it  turns  out — 
as  a master  manipulator  of  the  stock  markets. 


public  haw  business  was  managed  in  this 
bogus  concern,  and  be,  we  hope  an  effectu- 
al warning  to  all  honest  and  simple  minded 
men  against  venturing  among  the  Arabs  of 
Wall  street.  They  state  that  the  “transac- 
tions” (as  the  fictitious  purchases  and  sales 
of  gold  in  the  defunct  Gold  Room  were 
called),  have  sometimes  in  a single  day 
amounted  to  “ three  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  or 
certificates  therefor,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  paper  currency  of  the  United 
Sates,  on  the  other,”  there  not  being, 
as  they  believe,  “half  the  said 
amount  of  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  continent,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-five  millions  dol- 
lars thereof  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  except  what  is  held  by  the 
Federal  Government,  nor  so  much 
legal  tender  in  existence.”  It  is  esti- 
mated that  on  the  “blue  Friday,” 

When  the  gold  gamblers  deceived, 
betrayed  and  destroyed  each  other, 
the  “transactions”  to  which  we  refer 
ran  up  top  the  enormous  sum  of 
five  hundred  millions.  No  one  can 
fail  to  see  how  utterly  empty  and 
false  all  this  apparent  amount  of 
“business”  was,  and  how  real  values 
were  made  the  sport  and  foot-ball  of 
irresponsible  parties. 

The  collapse  of  the  “Gold 
Room”  has,  of  course,  reacted  upon 
the  stock  gambling  establishments 
in  its  neighborhood.  The  “fancy” 
prices  at  which  “railway  kings”  and 
“railway  cliques”  have  been  keeping 
shares  which  cost  them  only  the 
paper  and  printing,  and  which  they  dispose 
of  to  a gulled  and  gullable  public,  have 
given  way,  and  carried  under  the  smaller 
scamps,  but  the  great  villains  have  accumu- 
lated such  hoards,  that  the  loss  of  a few  mil- 
lion scarcely  affects  them.  Besides,  so  long 
as  paper  and  ink  are  cheap,  and  printing  is 
done  at  every  corner,  they  can  manufacture 
“securities”  to  any  extent  desirable.  Corrupt 
Legislatures  such  as  we  have  had,  still  have, 
and  expect  to  have,  will  “legalize”  any  fraud 
they  chose  to  perpetuate;  if  not  in  one 
State,  then  in  another.  The  Tribune  esti- 
mates the  depreciation  in  railway  shares 


alone,  in  four  days  following  the  explosion 
of  the  Gold  Board,  at  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Happily  these 
shares  are  mainly  held  by  the  gamblers  in 
them;  but  there  is  a public  of  bona-fide 
holders  outside  of  the  “rings”  who  suffer 
from  all  this.  If  they  will  rigidly  eschew  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  “speculative 
stocks”  in  consequence  of  this  new  lesson,  it 
may  not  have  been  taught  them  in  vain. 
Better  “be  on  the  ace,”  or  any  other  card,  at 
Hon.  John  Morrissey’s  hell,  than  gamble  in 


the  stock-market.  There  is  a bare  possibility 
of  winning  in  one  case,  and  a clear  certain- 
ty of  losing  in  the  other. 

The  result  of  all  the  commotion,  we 
are  optimists  enough  to  believe,  will  be 
beneficial.  “Outsiders”  will  keep  out  of  the 
mock-auction  shops  of  Wall  street,  and, 
left  alone,  the  sharpers  must  soon  eat  up 
each  other.  Besides,  if  Congress  shall  pass 
laws  to  insure  that  every  transaction  in 
gold  shall  be  in  good  faith,  and  for  the 
coin,  imposing  a half  per  cent,  tax  on  each 
transaction,  we  shall  make  a long  leap  for- 
ward to  a specie  basis  for  our  currency. 


•Isiy  (Mould 
and 

•I u <1  as  Iscariot 

If  a man’s  popularity  could  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  advertising  he  receives,  Mr. 
Jay  Gould  would  be  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  country.  But  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  more  a man  is  known  frequently  lessens 
his  popularity.  Take  Judas  Iscariot,  for  exam- 
ple. Few  historical  characters  are  as  familiar 
as  he;  yet  there  are  no  evidences  that  he  was 
ever  a favorite,  and  his  memory 
scarcely  receives  that  tribute  of 
respect  which  is  usually  paid  to  those 
to  whom  mankind  feels  indebted  for 
services  rendered  in  any  sphere  of 
usefulness.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing 
to  admit,  but  Mr.  Gould  is  certainly 
not  a man  beloved  by  his  fellows. 
Although  he  has  weathered  the  Wall 
Street  storm  safely  so  far,  there  exists 
still  a distressing  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  methods. 

Why  should  this  be  so?  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Gould  occupy  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple second  only  to  that  of 
Washington?  He  was  not  born  in 
the  purple.  If  his  early  history  as 
related  by  himself  is  true,  he  was 
nearly  twenty  years  old  before  he 
had  a dollar  that  he  could  call  his 
own.  That  the  great  financier 
should  now  be  the  possessor  of  so 
many  millions  is  something  which 
we  should  all  be  proud.  It  is  emi- 
nently American  that  a man,  sim- 
ply by  his  own  ability  and  shrewd- 
ness, should  make  a fabulous 
amount  of  money  without  any  of 
the  usual  advantages.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Gould  should  be  looked  up  to 
and  be  spoken  of  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  good,  virtuous  and  successful.  But 
nobody  looks  up  to  him  — nobody  speaks 
well  of  him.  H23 

Editor’s  note:  This  concludes  our  series  on  the 
great  "Robber  Barons.  ” This  series  was  collat- 
ed by  David  Beach.  Mr.  Beach  is  a collector 
and  dealer  of  antique  financial  memorabilia, 
and  a self  professed  Jay  Gould  fanatic.  Mr. 
Beach  may  be  contacted  at  P.O.  Box  2026, 
Goldenrod,  FL  32733. 


Messrs.  Cyrus  Field  (holding  oar),  Jay  Gould,  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt 
as  depicted  on  the  cover  of  the  satirical  tabloid  Puck  in  1883. 
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Baring  Brothers  on  Verge  of  Collapse; 
Bank  of  England  Ponders  Rescue  of  Firm 

“It’s  like  deja  vu  all  over  again,"  New  York  Yankee  catcher  Yogi  Berra  once  said  to  a reporter. 
Berra ’s  famous  malaprop  extends  beyond  the  world  of  baseball,  touching  upon  the  hobby 
of  scripophily,  and  the  mission  of  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 


By  Daniel  M.  Collier,  Jr. 

“Those  who  fail  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history 
are  doomed  to  repeat  them.  ” 

Within  the  confines  of  the 
Bank  of  England  on  a chilly 
weekend,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  English  banking  establishment 
met  to  decide  the  fate  of  Baring  Brothers. 
The  question  before  the  assembled  group 
was  whether  or  not  the  inability  of  this 
banking  house,  founded  in  1762,  to  meet 
its  obligations  would  pose  a systematic 
threat  to  British  banking. 

This  prescient  meeting  took  place  in 
November,  1890. 

By  the  following  week,  both  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  Exchequer,  together 
with  the  largest  merchant  banks  of  the  day, 
decided  to  stand  behind  Baring’s  liabilities 
until  they  could  be  liquidated  in  an  order- 
ly manner.  Although  Baring  Brothers  itself 
was  saved,  it  was  subsequently  reorganized 
and  it  lost  its  prominent  position  in  British 
merchant  banking. 

The  Baring  crises  of  1890  was  due  to 
a lack  of  liquidity  caused  by  overheated 
speculation  in  the  bonds,  companies  and 


real  estate  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The 
rivalry  among  the  British  merchant  banks 
sparked  intense  competition  for  financing 
of  the  central  governments  of  the  two 
countries,  their  subdivisions  and  all  man- 
ner of  infrastructure. 

Long  famous  for  their  prudence  and 
extensive  investigation  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities, these  legendary  British  banking 
institutions  disregarded  their  usual  proce- 
dures in  their  efforts  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  business. 

In  Baring’s  case,  they  became  involved 
with  Emilio  Reus,  who  was  forced  to  leave 
Spain  after  heavy  losses  on  the  Madrid  Stock 
Exchange  in  1885.  In  the  latter  1880s,  Reus 
became  associated  with  a group  of  Argentine 
and  Uruguayan  businessmen  and  financiers. 
Reus  even  became  a managing  director  of 
Banco  Nacional  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del 
Uruguay.  In  this  capacity,  Reus  convinced 
Baring  Brothers  to  extend  four  million 
pounds  to  redeem  internal  loans  at  a signifi- 
cant profit  to  the  Reus  group. 

In  addition,  Baring  Brothers  had  taken 
down  Argentine  bonds,  which  proved  diffi- 
cult to  lay  off  in  the  London  Market.  I he 
reason  for  this  turned  out  to  be  that  by  the 
time  of  the  crises  in  1890,  Emilion  Reus 


and  his  associates  were  totally  insolvent. 

This  eventually  brought  down  hun- 
dreds of  businesses,  banks  and  real  estate 
operators  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Even 
the  government  bonds  would  be  eventual- 
ly reorganized,  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
ramifications  of  the  intense  speculations  of 
Baring  Brothers  as  well  as  its  reliance  on 
Emilio  Reus  would  have  surely  caused  the 
failure  and  subsequent  bankruptcy  of 
Baring  Brothers  without  the  intervention 
taken  because  of  the  fear  of  a “banking 
panic”  in  1890.  HSU 

Editor’s  note:  Earlier  this  year,  a “rogue  trad- 
er” for  Baring  Brothers  was  forced  to  flee 
Singapore  after  heavy  losses  on  the  Japanese 
Stock  Exchange.  It  was  a scenario  reminiscent 
of  Baring's  Emilio  Reus  one  hundred  years 
earlier.  Baring  was  not  hailed  out  this  time, 
however,  and  the  once-venerable  firm  was 
shut  down.  This  summer,  the  remains  of  the 
firm,  essentially  the  name  only,  was  purchased 
by  Dutch  interests  for  under  two  U.S.  dollars. 

The  author  of  this  article,  Daniel  M. 
Collier,  Jr.,  is  a dealer  in  antique  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  documents,  and  has  special- 
ized in  the  field  of foreign  and  obsolete  secu- 
rities for  23  years. 
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Buying  stock  in  the  United  States:  A 50-share  certificate  issued  to  Baring  Brothers  in  April , 1830.  From  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

Failing  to  learn  the  lessons  of  history... 


The  following  is  taken  from  a speech  given  by 
Jason  Zweig,  a trustee  of  the  Museum  of 
American  Financial  Flistory,  during  the 
1995  museum  fundraiser.  It  echos  the  theme 
of  Daniel  Collier’s  article  on  Baring  Brothers 
and  the  failure  to  learn  the  lessons  of  histoty. 
Mr.  Zweig’s  speech  also  affirms  the  educa- 
tional value  and  mission  of  such  institutions 
as  the  Museum  and  this  magazine. 

Welcome,  welcome,  to  old  friends  and 
new.  I’d  like  to  talk  about  why  the 
Museum  and  Friends  are  so  important. 
“History  teaches  us,”  said  Hegel,  “that  man 
learns  nothing  from  history,”  and  sadly  it 
seems  all  too  true.  Just  consider  the 
Balkans,  where  we  can  only  grit  our  teeth 
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at  the  same  grisly  sights  that  horrified  our 
grandparents. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  that 
history  is  useless,  but  that  it  goes  unused. 
Used  properly,  history  can  even  make 
money  or,  better  yet,  prevent  losses  for 
those  who  absorb  it. 

But  today,  when  securities  seem  to 
live  only  as  long  as  the  flicker  of  a diode 
crystal,  there  is  no  time  for  reflection. 
Telecommunications  technology  has  made 
everything  seem  shiny  and  new.  In  reality, 
everything  is  faster,  but  nothing  is  new. 
Futures  were  traded  in  ancient 
Mesopotamia.  Thales,  the  earliest  known 
Greek  philosopher,  dabbled  in  olive 
options.  Swaps  and  straddles  were  com- 


mon coin  in  17th-Century  Amsterdam. 
An  “exotic”  IO  mortgage  derivative,  which 
at  heart  is  only  a bond  with  an  embedded 
call  option,  would  barely  have  raised  an 
eyebrow  in  Renaissance  Venice. 

Most  Wall  Street  Folks  want  history 
they  can  “act  on.”  They  surf  the  Elliott  wave. 
They  look  for  double  bottoms  and  heads 
and  shoulders.  They  calculate  that  every 
time  the  Fed  raised  rates  by  50  basis  points 
in  a month  not  ending  in  the  letter  R,  the  S 
& P rose  5%  over  the  following  17  months. 

As  football  fans  know,  when  the  TV 
graphic  shows  that  no  team  playing  on  the 
road  with  a left-handed  quarterback  has 
rallied  from  more  than  a 14-point  deficit  at 
Continued  on  page  39 
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Bonds  in  Default 

Dear  Editor, 

Daniel  M.  Collier,  Jr.  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  China’s  current  govern- 
ment has  never  made  any  effort  to  come  to 
terms  with  holders  of  bonds  which  were 
issued  prior  to  their  coming  to  power 
(Friends  of  Financial  History  #53). 

In  1987,  the  government  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  compensated 
British  holders  of  defaulted  Imperial 
Chinese  bonds.  Those  holders  who  turned 
in  their  bonds  for  cancellation  received 
62.5%  of  face  value. 

Thus  the  Chinese  government  has 
made  a somewhat  greater  effort  to  come  to 
terms  with  its  defaulted  debt  than  has  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  issued  $7  million  of  bearer 
bonds  in  the  1830  s to  finance  the  Mississippi 
Union  Bank  and  the  Planter’s  Bank  of 
Mississippi.  The  bonds  were  guaranteed  by 
the  full  faith  of  the  State,  but  they  fell  into 
default  in  1 84 1 and  were  repudiated  by  State 
Constitutional  Amendment  in  1875. 

The  bonds  are  currently  the  subject  of 
legal  action  against  the  State  brought  by  32 
British,  American  and  Canadian  bondhold- 
ers. In  December  1993  the  bondholders 
obtained  a judgment  in  the  Mississippi 
Chancery  Court  that  the  1875  State 
Constitutional  Amendment  barring  repay- 
ment is  illegal  and  null  and  void.  However, 
the  judge  in  that  court  ruled  that  the  bond- 
holders’ claims  were  stopped  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations.  Both  rulings  have  been 
appealed  to  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court. 


Thus  in  defaulting  on  its  Imperial 
debt,  the  Chinese  government  was  only 
following  the  example  set  by  Mississippi 
which  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  invented 
the  concept  of  repudiation.  The  Chinese 
government,  and  indeed  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  1986,  have  compensated  British 
holders  of  their  defaulted  bonds  but 
Mississippi,  a part  of  the  richest  democra- 
cy in  the  world,  remains  unrepentant. 

Yours  faithfully,  for  the  Association  of 

Mississippi  Bondholders, 

Anne  Allen 

Women  on  Wall  Street 

Dear  Editor, 

I am  in  the  midst  of  developing  a 
book  on  the  history  of  women  in  the  secu- 
rities industry  and  would  appreciate  any 
help  you  can  give  me. . . I am  very  interest- 
ed in  Mrs.  E.C.  Irvin,  the  Logan  Female 
College  Company  Bond,  Kate  Field,  Molly 
O’Bryan,  American  Women’s  League  cer- 
tificate, The  Woman’s  Syndicate,  the 
Yankee  Girl  Gold  Mining  Company, 
Halifax  Ladies  College,  Carol  Clark 
Publishing  Company,  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  I have  done  a lot  of  research  on  this 
subject,  and  have  not  come  across  some  of 
these  names. 

Sincerely, 

Loretta  L.  Worters,  New  York,  NY 

Editor’s  note:  Ms.  Worters  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  subscribers  to  Friends  of  Financial 
History — men  or  women — about  their  pro- 


fessional experiences  relating  to  women 
employed  in  the  financial  services  industry. 
Please  send  your  responses  to  the  Editor. 

More  Rats,  More  Cats 

Dear  Editor, 

I was  pleased  to  receive  the  Spring 
1995  edition  of  Friends  of  Financial 
History  and  enjoyed  reading  the  article  on 
Robber  Barons.  However,  the  piece  under 
the  Collector’s  Mailbox,  on  “Cats  & Rats” 
jumped  right  out  at  me. 

I had  always  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  my  uncle,  Albert  M.  Davis, 
founder  and  owner  of  the  A.M.  Davis  Co., 
publishers  of  greeting  cards,  came  up  with 
the  cat  and  rat  scheme. 

Accordingly,  I enclose  prints  of  a flier 
he  put  out  and  distributed  some  time  in  the 
early  thirties.  The  operation  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  one  of  the  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  I understand  that  he  actually  did 
receive  applications  from  his  mailing. 
Perhaps  you  will  want  to  send  a copy  of  the 
enclosed  to  the  “Friend”  of  financial  histo- 
ry who  sent  the  letter  from  his  collection. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Carver, 

Lincolnville,  Maine 

Editor’s  note:  So  far,  we’ve  heard  of  the  cat  and 
rat  scheme  from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
— a similar  “tail”  of  two  cities — but  your  col- 
lectible is  the  first  feline-fiirs-for-profit  broad- 
side we’ve  seen.  Just  for  fun,  we’ve  typeset  the 
copy  to  share  with  other  readers.  We  hope  no 
one  wishes  to  purr-chase  shares. 


P.O.  Box  155-FFH 


Robert  F.  Kluge,  Owner 

GRAPHIC  AND  HISTORIC  STOCKS  & BONDS 

Advise  us  of  your  collecting  interests  and  special 
requirements  for  most  appropriate  offerings. 

• Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204  • (908)241-4209 
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Don’t  Be  A Bum  All  Your  Life 

You  want  to  get  rich  eventually.  WHY  NOT  NOW! 

Invest  in  the 

AUTOMATIC  FURS  INC. 

$10,000,000.00  Common  Stock  of  No  Par  Value 

Skin  games  are  more  popular  than  ever  before 

THIS  ONE  HAS  THEM  ALL  BEATEN! 

There  is  a scarcity  of  furs  of  all  kinds.  Prices  have  gone  up  300%  in  five  years. 
SUBSTITUTES  will  have  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  growing  market. 

Every  little  Jane  w ill  want  a fur  kimona  in  order  to  maintain  her  social  standing. 

We  propose  to  supply  this  VAST  MARKET  by  a method  so  SIMPLE  that  it  is 

TOO  GOOD  TO  BE  TRUE. 

LISTEN! 

The  modern  furrier  can  take  the  skin  of  a Mangyitch  and  make  it  tip  so  that  you 
can’t  tell  it  from  the  skin  of  a MINK,  MAR  PEN  or  MUSKRAT. 

That  being  a well-known  scientific  fact,  READ  PHIS! 

Angora  cat  skins  make  beautiful  substitutes  for  mink,  fox  and  other  long-haired  furs. 

Coon  cat  skins  make  a coonskin  that  any  coon  would  be  proud  to  own. 

Ordinary  house  cats,  properly  camouflaged,  make  very  fine  medium  weight  furs. 

Plain  back-alley  songsters  of  careless  habits  can  be  made  up  into  any  style  or  color, 

as  their  kittens  come  in  great  variety. 

NOW  READ  THIS! 

We  have  organized  the  biggest  CAP  AND  RAT  RANCH  in  the  world  and  hope  to  make  2,500%  the 
FIRST  YEAR!  We  will  start  with  10,000  TABBIES  and  a few  TOMS.  Each  tabby,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
corporation  at  heart,  will  average  12  kittens  a year.  (If  you  doubt  this,  ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE!) 

RAT  SKINS!!!!  The  smart  set  is  crazy  about  MOLE! 

We  have  also  arranged  for  the  immediate  delivery  of  10,000  RATS. 

Each  rat,  with  the  least  encouragement,  will  add  48  to  her  family  in  a year. 

ECONOMY  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  OPERATION 

I O FEED  1 HE  CAPS  we  will  give  them  the  carcasses  of  the  rats,  and  to  FEED  THE  RATS 
we  will  give  them  the  carcasses  of  the  cats.  The  cats  eat  the  rats  and  the  rats  eat  the  cats. 

WE  GET  THE  SKINS  FOR  NOTHING! 

1 hus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  enterprise  is  intensive  and  self-supporting. 

Figure  cat  skins  at  $10.00  and  rat  skins  at  $3.00.  Operating  expenses  almost  nothing. 

WE  EXPECT  TO  MAKE  OVER  $8,000  A DAY! 

I he  dividends  will  be  payable  every  time  Friday  comes  on  the  13th.  Get  YOUR  share  of  these  profits! 

I HE  PRICE  IS  NOW  ONLY  PEN  SHARES  FOR  A CENT  and  it  MAY  go  up  before  this  goes  to  press. 

Buy  before  you  see  this,  if  possible. 

OBEY  I HA  1 IMPULSE!  Send  subscriptions  to 

SUPERSKINS  INCORPORATED 

712  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Whereas  the  figures  above  are  obtained  from  sources  which  we  deem  unreliable,  we  cannot  guarantee  them. 
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European  Auction  House  and  Trading 
Company  for  Historic  Securities 


We  deal  in  stocks 
and  bonds 


You  can  view  150  albums 
in  our  shop 

We  publish  our  own 
magazine  for  customers 

monthly  brochures 

quarterly  catalogues 

largest  producer  of  security 
calendars  in  the  worlds  - 82 
different  calendars  with 
offers  of  stocks  and  bonds. 


Our  Auction 
Schedule 


20.05.1995: 

Public  auction 
"Investment 
Congress 
Wiesbaden  95" 
17.06.1995: 

Postal  auction 
09.09.1995: 

Public  autumn 
auction  with  a 
bazaar  papershow 
in  Frankfurt 
01.11.1995: 

Postal  auction 


Extract  from  our 
publishing  programme 


Security  Valuation 
Catalogues: 

USA/Canada 

Germany 

Austria/double 

monarchy 

Switzerland/ 

Liechtenstein 

Benelux  countries 
France 

Iberian  peninsula 


Raah  Verlag 

Vordem  Schifftor4  ■ D-63571  Gelnhausen  • Phone:  01 149-6051-820813  • Fax:  01 149-6051-820822 
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The  American  public  was  shocked  in  I 979  when  Erivan  Haub,  Germany’s  wealthiest  businessman, 
ANNOUNCED  THAT  HIS  INVESTMENT  GROUP  HAD  TAKEN  OVER  A MAJORITY  SHARE  OF  “THE  GREAT  ATUANTIC  5.  PACIFIC 

Tea  Co.”.  For  the  first  time,  an  “original  American  institution”  had  been  sold  to  a “foreigner”. 


By  Rudy  Weng 

In  1859,  George  Huntington 
Hartford  (1833—1917)  together 
with  his  partner  George  F.  Gilman 
founded  a company  called  “The  Great 
American  Tea  Co.”  The  clue  to  success  for 
the  two  businessmen  was  to  offer  imported 
tea  at  half  price.  This  was  made  possible 
through  eliminating  as  many  middlemen 
and  wholesale  dealers  as  possible.  Hartford 
and  Gilman  were  among  the  first 
American  businessmen  to  aggressively 
advertise  their  product  and  try  to  increase 
their  market  share  through  mail  orders. 

Already  in  1 869,  the  strongly  expand- 
ing company  was  given  a more  grandiose 
name,  “The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company.”  Afterwards,  a great  number  of 
stores  opened  up  all  over  the  country  offer- 
ing baking  products,  spices  and  similar 
goods  in  addition  to  tea. 

In  1878,  Gilman  withdrew  from  the 
business  and  left  the  management  to 
Hartford.  After  Gilman’s  death  in  1901, 
Hartford  took  over  his  shares  of  the  joint 
enterprise  which  included  more  than  200 
stores.  In  1915,  the  82-year-old  patriarch 


placed  management  into  the  hands  of  his 
two  sons  George  Ludlum  Hartford 
(1864—1957)  and  John  Augustine  Hartford 
(1872—1951).  Earlier  he  had  opened  the 
company  to  the  public  by  making  shares  of 
“The  Great  A&P”  available  at  the  bourse. 

The  Hartford  sons  were  so  successful  in 
working  together  that  the  company  boomed 
after  World  War  I.  In  1934,  there  were 
1 5,709  “A&P”  stores,  which  offered  everyday 
items  needed  by  even  the  smallest  Midwest 
farmer!  At  that  time,  the  company  was  by  far 
the  largest  supermarket  chain  in  the  world. 

In  the  following  years,  however,  the 
business  shrunk  due  to  poor  management 
decisions.  The  shift  from  small  corner- 
stores  to  cost-efficient  self-service  super- 
markets was  carried  out  too  late  and  the 
company’s  image  sank  because  none  of  the 
directors  realized  the  importance  of  adver- 
tising. This  allowed  competitors  to  build 
up  so  much  that  by  1964  Sears,  Roebuck 
overtook  “The  Great  A&P"  in  sales.  In 
1975,  only  1,800  stores  were  left  out  of 
more  than  15,000,  and  the  company 
brought  in  losses  every  year.  With  that,  the 
“The  Great  A&P”  became  a candidate  for 
sale.  In  1979,  the  Tengelmann  Group  and 


the  Hartford  Trust  which  controlled  the 
shares  of  George  L.  and  John  A.  Hartford 
after  their  death,  reached  an  agreement. 
The  German  supermarket  chain  would 
take  over  the  majority  of  “A&P”  for  a rela- 
tively low  price. 

After  some  restructuring,  the  compa- 
ny is  successful  again  and  in  1990,  the  sales 
passed  the  20  billion  DM  mark  in  sales. 

The  1913  preferred  stock,  from  the 
first  stock  issue  of  the  “Great  A&P,”  has  the 
original  signature  of  its  founder  George 
Huntington  Hartford  as  president.  I he 
paper  is  of  special  interest  because  it  also 
has  the  additional  original  signatures  of  his 
sons  George  L.  and  John  A.  Hartford  as 
treasurer  and  shareholder  respectively. 
Here,  all  the  people  who  determined  the 
destiny  of  the  “A&P"  in  its  first  hundred 
years  can  be  found  on  one  stock.  Only  a 
few  shares  with  this  highly  interesting  com- 
bination of  signatures  have  been  found. 

A later  issue  of  common  stock  con- 
tains the  signature  of  George  L.  Hartford 
as  president  after  his  father's  death.  The 
original  stock  doesn’t  have  the  high  auto- 
graph value  but  is  even  rarer  than  the  pre- 
ferred stock.  UUil 
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STOCKS  & BONDS 

BUY  OR  BID  VIDEO  CATALOGS 


Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) ...  6 video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe  (PAL) . . .$  100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details.  ..800-717-9529. 

WANTED: 

A professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a large  scale.  In  the  past  16  years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

• RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

• MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

• AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. . .The  book  features. . .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


\ 


GEORGE  H. 

La  BARRE 

GALLERIES 

I NC. 

P.0.  Box746,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-717-9529  or  603-882-241 1 FAX:  603-882-4797 
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Something  Old  Is  New  Again:  Where  Are  The  Customers’  Yachts? 


Once  in  the  dear  dead  days  beyond  recall,  an 
out-of-town  visitor  was  being  shown  the  won- 
ders of  the  New  York  financial  district.  When 
the  party  arrived  at  the  Battery,  one  of  his 
guides  indicated  some  handsome  ships  riding 
at  anchor.  He  said,  “Look,  those  are  the 
bankers’  and  brokers'  yachts.  ” “Where  are  the 
customers’  yachts?”  was  the  naive  reply. 

Fifty-five  years  later,  Fred  Schwed’s 
tongue-in-cheek  depiction  of  greed,  vanity 
and  chicanery  in  the  financial  world  still 
rings  a familiar  tone. 

Where  Are  The  Customers’  Yachts  is  a 
re-issue  of  the  authors  witty  observations 
gleaned  from  his  time  as  a Wall  Street  trad- 
er  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  The  book  offers 
page  after  page  of  comically  treated 
mishaps  and  missteps  made  by  what  out- 
siders view  as  financial  gurus  — the  traders 
and  brokers  — and  thus  humanizes  and 
gently  embarasses  The  Street  in  an  enter- 


taining and  penetrating  view  gleaned  from 
the  inside. 

This  new  issue  is  updated  with  a for- 
ward by  Michael  Lewis,  author  of  Liar’s 
Poker.  It  is  the  second  book  in  publisher 
John  Wiley  & Sons’  Investment  Classics 
series.  Wiley  has  published  the  book  in 
cloth  and  paperback  versions  for  $34.95 
and  $16.95,  respectively. 

Illustrating  the  book  are  the  original 
cartoons  by  Peter  Arno,  the  well-known 
New  Yorker  magazine  cartoonist.  In  1940, 
the  publisher  of  the  original  version  cap- 
tured the  tone  of  the  work  by  noting  that 
author  Fred  Schwed:  “has  spent  the  last  ten 
years  on  Wall  Street.  As  a result,  he  knows 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  children.” 

Where  Are  The  Customers'  Yachts  is  rec- 
ommended as  an  entertaining  read  lor  both 
its  dated  humor  and  timeless  characteriza- 
tions of  the  humans  working  Wall  Street. 

— T.  P.  Harris 


If  it  breaks  badly  he  watches  even  harder ; 
his  eyes  begin  to  bug  out  a little. 


Inferior  Leadership  Cited  in  Financial  Failure  and  Confederate  Defeat 


Financial  Failure  and  Confederate  Defeat  is 
yet  another  effort  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  South’s  inability  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence in  the  years  1861-1865.  The  lit- 
erature is  already  rather  extensive,  but 
despite  convincing  monographs,  collected 
essays  and  general  works  on  the  subject,  an 
important  part  of  the  puzzle  is  still  missing. 
This  work  attempts  to  fill  with  an  eminent- 
ly readable  and  never  dull  reexamination  of 
the  Confederacy’s  economic  planning  and 
the  management  of  its  finances. 

Financial  Failure  and  Confederate 
Defeat,  by  Dr.  Douglas  B.  Ball,  is  published 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 

Dr.  Ball’s  book  does  not  pin  the  entire 
blame  for  Confederate  defeat  on  the  econ- 
omy. Rather,  as  stated  in  his  introduction, 
he  claims  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  and  the  failure  of  the 
South  arises  from  the  inferior  southern 


leadership.  And  the  deficiencies  of  the 
leadership  in  Richmond  are  nowhere  more 
glaringly  illustrated  than  in  the  misman- 
agement of  the  economy  and  the  treasury. 

President  Davis  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Christopher  G.  Memminger,  in 
common  with  too  many  other  Southerners, 
allowed  wishful  thinking,  doctrinaire 
beliefs  and  administrative  ineptitude  to 
thwart  every  effort  to  carry  out  realistic  and 
necessary  measures  to  help  the  struggling 
Confederate  economy  or  prevent  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  treasury.  Ball  demonstrates 
that  a collapsing  economy,  and  a treasury 
unable  to  furnish  the  funds  needed  to  pay 
the  troops  or  provide  for  their  necessities 
undermined  both  the  Army’s  and  the  civil- 
ian population’s  morale,  setting  in  train  a 
downward  spiral  of  military  defeats  that 
ended  any  hope  of  continued  resistance 
after  September  1864. 


Even  in  late  1863,  with  the  prospect  of 
defeat  becoming  ever  clearer,  the  Davis 
Administration  and  the  Congress  were  only 
reluctantly  prepared  to  tackle  the  controver- 
sial subjects  of  taxation,  forced  funding  of 
the  bloated  currency  and  trade  regulations 
mandating  the  importation  of  urgently 
needed  military  and  civil  supplies.  These 
same  measure,  had  they  been  introduced  in 
1861,  when  the  need  for  them  was  perfecdy 
apparent  to  many  of  the  wiser  Confederates, 
might  well  have  prolonged  the  South’s  effec- 
tive resistance  to  the  point  where  a compro- 
mise peace  might  have  been  effected.  By 
contrast,  as  Dr.  Ball  notes,  the  Union  came 
up  with  an  economic  plan  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  pursued  it  to  the  end.  The 
plan  was  not  perfect  but  it  worked  and 
showed  what  was  possible.  It  also  demon- 
strated that  the  Union  leaders  were  the  real 
Continued  on  page  37 
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listing  in  the  Shopping  Guide  is  $160 
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CONFEDERATE  DEFEAT 

Continued  from  page  35 

revolutionaries  during  the  War,  as  they  were 
prepared  to  experiment,  try  new  ideas  and 
insist  upon  results  furthering  their  program 
rather  than  to  pursue  a laissez  faire  policy  of 
business  as  usual. 

Ball’s  book  is  divided  into  six  key 
chapters.  The  first,  dealing  with  southern 
resources  show  that  the  South  had  a mar- 
ginally adequate  power  base.  There  also 
existed  an  adequate  level  ot  economic 
knowledge  and  past  precedents  which 
warned  against  those  policies  that  were  in 
fact  pursued.  There  was  also  a plan 
expounded  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  which  if 
adopted  early  in  the  war,  would  have 
solved  or  at  least  mitigated  many  of  the 
Confederacy’s  problems.  But  President 
Davis  and  Secretary  Memminger  ignored 
these  warnings  and  much  of  the  good 
advice  they  received.  Indeed  Memminger 
was  a man  by  temperament  and  training 
incapable  of  proposing  and  executing 
effective  financial  and  economic  programs. 

Ball’s  examination  of  the  government’s 
handling  of  the  cotton  question  and  the 
related  matters  of  control  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  foreign  loans  in  the  next  chapter 
shows  Memminger’s  tendency  to  segregate 
each  problem  in  a pigeonhole,  while  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  each  problem  had  to  be 
addressed  as  part  of  an  overall  plan  and 
could  not  be  handled  separately.  In  order  for 
the  government  to  tax  heavily,  it  had  to  pro- 
vide a market  for  the  cotton  planters  crops. 
In  order  to  borrow  the  crops,  it  had  to  print 
enough  notes  and  bonds  to  pay  for  them.  In 
order  to  get  the  cotton  out  of  the  country, 
policy  makers  had  to  decide  whether  to 
conduct  a cotton  embargo  of  Europe  or 
whether  to  control  blockade  running  to 
make  sure  that  cotton  got  out  of  the  county 
and  necessities  were  imported.  And  the  abil- 
ity to  float  and  serve  a foreign  loan  depend- 
ed in  turn  upon  an  accurate  forecast  of  for- 
eign purchasing  needs  and  cotton  exports. 
Each  of  these  questions  was  left  unanswered 
until  at  least  early  1864.  Secretary 
Memminger  refused  to  regulate  the  block- 


ade runners  in  any  way;  he  opposed  a pur- 
chase or  borrowing  by  the  Government  of 
the  cotton  crop  or  other  product;  he  made 
little  effort  to  coordinate  or  control  foreign 
purchasing  operations  or  to  procure  esti- 
mates of  needs,  preferring  instead  to  leave 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  find 
their  own  sources  of  funds.  So  far  as  a for- 
eign loan  was  concerned,  he  proposed  one 
in  early  1861  and  then  did  nothing  about  it 
until  late  1 862,  when  the  matter  was  taken 
out  of  his  hands. 

Ball’s  examination  of  the  Confederacy’s 
debt  and  currency  management  problems  in 
the  next  two  chapters  shows  an  equal  lack  of 
imagination  and  enterprise  on  Memminger’s 
part.  Though  basing  his  program  of  main- 
taining the  value  of  the  treasury  notes  on  the 
right  of  the  holders  to  exchange  their  notes 
for  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable 
in  specie,  Memminger  utterly  failed  to  bor- 
row from  the  banks  their  ample  coin 
reserves.  As  a result,  over  half  the  coin  in  the 
Confederacy  was  captured  by  the  Union. 
The  inevitable  specie  payments  moratorium 
undermined  the  value  of  both  the  currency 
and  the  Confederacy’s  bonds  by  denying  to 
both  any  substantive  basis  of  value. 

Similarly,  the  Secretary’s  insistence  on 
letting  the  security  printers  do  pretty  much 
what  they  pleased,  fostered  bill  padding, 
waste  and  reduced  production  which  left  the 
Government  without  the  means  of  paying  its 
bills.  This  damaged  the  Army,  first  West  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  then  throughout 
the  country.  Similarly,  Memminger  refused 
to  consider  or  act  on  proposals  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bank  note  circulation  and 
prohibition  of  private  issuers.  He  was  also 
unwilling  to  move  effectively  to  refund  to 
the  states  the  monies  expended  by  them  on 
military  mobilization,  which  in  turn  led  to  a 
further  increase  in  the  currency  circulation. 
Finally,  he  made  a batch  of  administrative 
and  policy  errors  which,  at  least  at  the  mar- 
gin, further  undermined  the  effectiveness  of 
Treasury  policies. 

Even  worse,  Memminger,  while  an 
early  advocate  of  internal  taxation  was 
administratively  incompetent  in  carrying 


out  such  tax  laws  as  were  passed,  failed  to 
ask  for  greatly  increased  rates  in  late  1861 
and  wasted  precious  time  on  essentially 
silly  projects  in  1862  before  finally  coming 
up  with  a flawed,  but  plausible  plan  in 
early  1863.  Since  it  took  months  to  collect 
the  April  1 863  taxes,  hyperinflation  set  in, 
the  soldiers,  their  families  and  civilian  pop- 
ulation were  impoverished  and  morale  was 
further  undermined.  Without  effective  tax- 
ation, the  government  was  left  with  no 
source  of  revenue  except  treasury  notes  and 
the  resulting  inflation  was  a cruelly  regres- 
sive tax  on  the  poorer  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  was  least  able  to  bear  it. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Dr.  Ball  brings  this 
story  together  with  a demonstration  that  the 
adoption  of  sensible  policies  early  in  the  war 
might  well  have  mitigated  many  of  the 
Confederacy’s  economic  problems.  A better 
economy  and  promptly  paid  army  would 
have  improved  morale,  limited  desertion 
and  resulted  in  more  victories,  which  would 
have  strengthened,  not  weakened  the  will  to 
resist.  In  short  southern  defeat,  at  any  rate 
on  paper,  was  not  inevitable.  But  given  the 
deficiencies  of  President  Davis  and  Secretary 
Memminger,  victory  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  Ball  sums  up  the  Davis 
Administration  in  the  last  paragraph,  “Its 
actions  provide  further  proof  that  the  sur- 
vival of  any  nation  depends  on  an  adminis- 
tration with  the  foresight  to  do  and  say  what 
is  needed  and  a legislature  with  the  courage 
to  provide  what  is  required”.  H33 
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C OLLEC  TOR  S MARKETPLACE 


Business  & Financial 
Histories  & Biographies 

Out-of-print  books  selected  for  collectors  of 
financial  history  and  scripophily.  Catalogs  issued. 

Ray  Boas,  Bookseller, 

6 Church  Street 
New  Preston,  CT  06777 
Phone  (203)  868-9596  • Fax  (203)  868-9939 


Ken  Prag 
Paper  Americana 

• Stocks  &c  Bonds  • Post  Cards  • Passes  • 
• Timetables  • Etc.  • 

Catalog  plus  3 beautiful  stocks  $4.95 
Also  buy! 

Ken  Prag,  Box  53 IFF, 
Burlingame,  CA  9401 1 
Tel.  (415)  566-6400 


STOCKS  AND  BONDS 
SOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Mining,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Petroleum 
Utilities,  Banking,  & General  Issues 

Monthly  mail  bid  auctions  beginning  December  1,  1995 
Please  send  for  list 


Price  lists  and  catalogs  issued  periodically 

JOHN  HELEVA 

Box  1334 

Roseville,  California  95678 
Telephone  (9 1 6)  78 1 -299 1 • Fax  (9 1 6)  78 1 -6564 


A Touch  of  the  Dutch  — 

Come  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country! 

Rolling  countryside,  horse-drawn  buggies, 
and  picturesque  covered  bridges  are  yours 
to  experience  during  your  stay  at 

THE  HISTORIC  STRASBURG  INN 

• 3 day/2  night  package 

• $285.00 

• Includes  all  tax  and  gratuities. 

2 nights  lodging,  welcome  snack  basket, 

4 breakfasts,  picnic  lunch  for  2, 

4 dinners  plus  a ride  on  the  Strasburg  Railroad  and  an 
Amish  Country  tour. 

• Available  Sunday  thru  Thursday  during  the  months  of 
April  thru  October. 

For  More  Information,  call:  717-687-7691 
or  write: 

Route  896  Historic  Drive,  Strasburg,  PA  17579 


FREE! 

Very  large  list  of  financial  and  business  autographs! 
Also  buying!  With  stocks,  bonds,  letters,  documents  and 
manuscripts...  Includes:  Jay  Gould,  Rockefellers,  Carnegie, 
Jim  Fisk,  Daniel  Drew,  etc.,  etc. 

Please  send  a SASE  with  98  cents  postage  to 
David  M.  Beach,  P.O.  Box  2026  Goldenrod,  FL.  32733 


Historic  Moments 

...creative  vignettes  from  collectible  certificates 


CUSTOM  QREETINQ  CARDS 

using  the  beautiful  and  unique  vignettes 
from  collectible  stocks  and  bonds. 


Great /or  a**'"'*' 


For  a flyer  and  further  information: 

Call:  (520)  575-0499 


or  write  us  at:  BONNEAU,  LLC 
8851  N.  Oracle  Rd.  #172 
Tucson,  A Z 85737 
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The  lessons  of  history... 

Continued  from  page  29 

halftime — well,  somehow  that  team  is 
about  to  win!  And  that’s  what’s  wrong. 
These  dry  extrapolations  are  not  history. 
For  the  most  part,  they  have  no  more  pre- 
dictive value  than  reading  chicken  entrails, 
or  dunking  accused  witches  into  the  river 
to  see  if  they  drown,  or  plucking  daisy 
petals  to  see  if  the  boy  next  door  loves  you. 

For  history  is  not  about  numbers.  It’s 
about  people:  the  precedents  and  patterns 
of  human  behavior.  That’s  the  kind  of  his- 
tory we  want  to  document  and  popularize. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  In  late 
1993,  emerging  markets  closed-end  funds 
traded  at  premiums  of  up  to  30%  over 
their  net  asset  values:  Investors  had  to  pay 
Si. 30  to  get  a dollar’s  worth  of  equity.  The 
analysts  who  follow  these  funds  ran  their 
“historical”  price  charts  and  determined 


that  the  funds  were  not  as  expensive  as  they 
seemed.  After  all,  they  had  “always”  traded 
at  premiums,  and  they  had  great  scarcity 
value,  since  they  were  the  only  way  to  buy 
into  such  markets.  Thus,  “historically,” 
they  were  only  slightly  overvalued,  nothing 
to  worry  about.  Buy  more! 

It  was  disturbingly  familiar  to  a histo- 
rian. In  September  1929,  The  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street  endorsed  paying  premiums  of 
at  least  100%  as  the  necessary  price  of 
admission  to  the  closed-end  fund  party. 
We  all  know  what  happened  a few  weeks 
later.  Go  back  further,  to  London  in  1890, 
when  Latin  American  closed-ends  were 
hot.  The  Trustees,  Executors  and  Securities 
Insurance  Corp.,  traded  at  nearly  nine 
pounds  per  share,  or  at  193%  premium 
over  its  par  value  of  three  pounds.  Then 
Argentina  went  bust.  By  1893,  this  fund’s 
shares  were  quoted  at  a five  pound  dis- 
count from  their  par  value,  meaning  that  a 


holder  would  pay  somebody  else,  anybody 
else,  two  pounds  to  get  rid  of  them. 

You  probably  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  the  emerging-markets  funds  in 
1994.  Yet  Wall  Street  needs  constant 
reminding  that  you  can  lose  your  shirt 
using  the  wrong  kind  of  history. 

Even  those  of  you  who  are  not  Jewish 
can  appreciate  the  words  of  Isaac  Bashevis 
Singer,  “Jews  suffer  from  many  ailments 
but  amnesia  is  not  one  of  them,”  Well,  Wall 
Street  suffers  from  many  ailments  too,  and 
amnesia  is  the  foremost  among  them.  All 
the  Museum  and  the  Magazine  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  teach  Wall  Street  to  remember, 
by  bringing  alive  the  people,  the  places,  the 
psychology,  the  emotional  splendor  of  his- 
tory. If  the  Museum  and  Friends  do  our  job 
properly,  we  will  not  only  entertain  but  we 
will  enlighten  anyone  who  will  listen.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  but  it  is  a vital  one.  Please 
help  us  any  way  you  can.  H22 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 


STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 
OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 
FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA  S FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


FOR  A COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 
PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 


Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 
Post  Office  Box  10240 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)  225-6233  (603)  472-7040  Fax  (603)  472-8773 


FREE  STOCKS 


Now  you  can  get  cancelled  stock  certificates  to 
display  collect  or  use  as  gifts.  Our  Intro  Offer 
(reg.  $ f 7)  is  Free  to  Friends  of  Financial  History 
readers  and  includes  3 genuine,  cancelled 
certificates  from  Terry  Turbine,  Reading  and 
Erie  Railroads  our  current  catalog  and  a "Guide 
to  Collecting^'  booklet.  You  send  just  $3.95  to 
cover  Shipping  & 

Handling  (credited  to 
your  first  order).  You 
can  also  order  our 
custom-fit  frames  for 
$12.95  each. 

' 1 5 2 -page  hook,  1 4, S00  listings 

227  Order  Form 
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The  Big  Four’s  Giant.  The  rare  signature  seen  on  the 
bottom  right  of  this  1882  stock  certificate  belongs  to 
a member  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  syndicates 
Western  America  has  ever  known.  The  “Big  Four” 
mining  sydicate,  at  the  height  of  its  financial  power  in 
the  late  1800s,  reportedly  owned  or  controlled  one 
hundred  gold,  silver  and  copper  mines  scattered  from 
Alaska  to  South  America.  Included  in  this  vast  empire 
was  ownership  of  the  hemisphere’s  richest  silver  mine, 
the  “Ontario,”  the  richest  gold  mine,  the 
“Homestead,”  and  the  richest  copper  mine,  the 
famous  “Anaconda”  mine. 

The  powers  behind  the  “Big  Four”  were  Lloyd 
Tevis,  George  Hearst,  Marcus  W.  Daly,  and  James 
Ben  Ali  Haggin.  Together  they  helped  fuel  much  of 
the  development  of  the  West  by  financing  telegraph, 
railroad  and  express  enterprises,  as  well  as  generating 
thousands  of  jobs  and  millions  in  capital  from  their 
mining  operations.  All  four  men  were  also  individual- 
ly accomplished.  Hearst  and  Daly  were  mining 
moguls  and  Lloyd  Levis  was  president  ol  Wells  Fargo 
& Co.,  the  company  perhaps  best  known  for  its 
famous  creation,  the  Pony  Express.  James  Ben  Ali 
Haggin  was  considered  the  leader  of  the  “Big  Four” 
and  a man  who  did  everything  on  a grand  scale. 

Lawyer,  rancher,  financier  and  pioneer  of  land 
irrigation,  Haggin  was  born  in  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky  on  December  9,  1827.  His  unusual  name 


came  from  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a Christian 
Turk.  Haggin  studied  law  with  his  father  in  Louisville 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar  in  1845.  He 
practised  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  and  then  New  Orleans  until  moving  to 
San  Francisco  in  1850.  He  joined  forces  in  that  year 
with  Lloyd  Tevis,  his  brother  in  law.  It  was  a forty- 
year-long  partnership  that  would  generate  tremen- 
dous wealth  for  the  two  men  and  their  associates. 

The  Haggin-Tevis  law  practice  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  augmented  by  an  equally  successful 
money-lending  business.  But  sure  fire  enterprises 
were  not  the  type  of  business  that  inspired  Haggin. 
Nor  was  he  a speculator  willing  to  gamble  on  his 
instincts  or  the  thrill  of  a high  risk  investment. 
Rather,  he  thought  big,  with  a marked  preference  for 
thinking  an  investment  through,  literally  in  some 
cases,  “from  the  ground,  up.” 

In  the  1870s  he  acquired  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  scrub  land  in  the  Sacremento,  San  Joaquin 
and  Kern  River  valleys.  His  plan  was  to  develop  these 
desert-like  lands  into  productive  agricultural  property. 
Land  irrigation  was  in  its  infancy  then,  and  Haggin 
had  to  pioneer  many  technological  and  legal  grounds 
in  his  quest.  He  set  precedent  and  established  his 
rights  to  divert  the  flow  of  the  Kern  River,  and  also 
battled  cattle  ranchers  who  claimed  their  grazing  lands 
were  impoverished  by  the  diminished  water  supply. 


The  bitterly  disputed  legal  battles  took  years,  but  were 
ultimately  settled  in  favor  of  the  irrigation  interests. 

In  the  early  1880s,  stock-breeding  captured 
Haggins  imagination.  Again,  he  planned  his  moves, 
experimented  on  a small  scale,  but  thought  big.  His 
enterprise  shifted  to  a ranch  outside  Lexington, 
Kentucky  where  he  developed  an  immense  horse 
breeding  estate.  As  an  avocation,  he  engaged  exten- 
sively in  horse  racing  and  between  1 88 1 and  1891,  his 
horses  captured  most  of  the  great  racing  trophies  in 
the  East  and  the  West. 

His  “Big  Four”  fortune  was  based  in  the  earth, 
and  was  characterized  by  a methodical  approach  to 
commerce.  Each  endeavor  was  first  intensely  studied 
and  carefully  weighed  before  any  significant  invest- 
ment was  made.  Typically  in  a “Big  Four”  operation, 
Tevis  arranged  the  financing,  Hearst  found  the  mines, 
Daly  managed  operations,  and  Haggin,  characteristi- 
cally, dominated  by  performing  the  analysis  of  the 
entire  operation  — and  keeping  track  of  the  expenses. 

By  his  combination  of  uncanny  business  acu- 
men, loyalty  to  the  men  he  associated  with,  and  his 
methodic  approach,  Haggin  never  suffered  a severe 
loss  or  financial  embarassment. 

James  Ben  Ali  Haggin  died  on  September  12, 
1914.  He  left  an  estate  of  $15,000,000  including  lux- 
urious residences  in  San  Francisco,  New  York  City, 
Kentucky,  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
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EXCLUSIVE  MUSEUM  OFFERINGS 


The  following  items  are  offered  for  sale  exclusively 
by  The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History. 

All  proceeds  go  toward  furthering  the  Museums  mission 
of  collection,  preservation,  and  documentation  of 
the  history  of  Americas  capital  markets. 


Rroariway  at  Rowling  Green 

By  Kamil  Kubik,  the  widely  admired  artist  known  for  designing 
Christmas  cards  for  the  White  House.  The  scene  shows  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  U.S.  Customs  House,  location  of  the 
new  American  Indian  Museum,  and  is  available  in  a set  of 
eight  cards  or  in  a handsome,  silk  screened  limited  edition 
of  200  numbered  posters  signed  by  the  artist! 

Posters:  $350.00;  Notecards:  $13.00 


The  Great  Rail  Street  Game 

This  full-sized  poster  (26"  x 32")  frames  beautifully  and  is 
guaranteed  to  bring  smiles  even  to  disgruntled  investors!  The  art  is 
reproduced  from  the  original  illustration  of  an  1 883  board  game. 

$49.95 


ORDER  FORM 

Quantity 

Bulls  & Bears, 

26"  x 32"  poster $49.95 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

poster,  limited  edition, 

22"  x 27" $350.00  , 

Broadway  at  Bowling  Green, 

notecards  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $13.00 

The  Bixby  Letter,  notecards 

(includes  shipping  and  handling. . . . $13.00 

Scripophily — The  Art  of  Finance, 

by  Keith  Hollender $29.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

Educator’s  kit  (includes  shipping 

and  handling) $49.95 

Financing  the  Civil  War, 

catalogue  only  (includes 

shipping  and  handling) $14.25 

Friends  of  Financial  History, 

quarterly  magazine, 

annual  subscription $25.00 

Gift  membership  in  the  Museum 

of  American  Financial  History $50.00 


NY  Sales  Tax 
Shipping 

TOTAL 

Method  of  payment 

□ Check  □ Money  Order  Amount  enclosed  $ 

□ American  Express  □ MasterCard  □ Visa 

Card  number 

Signature Exp.  date. 

Shipping  information 

Name 

Address  


Shipping  and  Handling 

USA  & Terr. 

Canada 

Foreign 

Posters 

$8.95 

$10.95 

$17.90 

Books 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$7.00 

City 


State Zip 


Mail  orders  to:  Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

26  Broadway,  Room  200,  New  York,  NY  10004. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Museum  of  American  Financial 
History.  Orders  may  be  faxed  to  212-908-4600.  Orders  may  be 
placed  by  telephone  by  calling  212-908-4519. 

Checks,  credit  cards,  money  orders  are  accepted. 


WIMERS 

The  Securities  Industry  Association 

and 

America’s  Education  Professionals 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

WISHES  TO  CONGRATULATE 
THE  WINNERS  OF 
“THE  STOCK  MARKET  GAME” 

FOR  1994-1995 


The  “Stock  Market  Game”  is  a nation-wide,  educational  program 
sponsored  by  the  Securities  Industry  Association,  teaching 
American  students  the  fundamentals  of  investing  in  public  companies. 
Educators  of  the  winning  investment  teams  for  the  academic  year 
of  1994—1995  have  been  selected  and,  for  1996,  will  receive 
an  annual  subscription  to  Friends  of  Financial  History, 
courtesy  of  the  Securities  Industry  Association 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education. 


For  further  information  on  playing 
“The  Stock  Market  Game,”  contact 
Gloria  Talamas,  National  Director  of 
“The  Stock  Market  Game” 
at  (212)  618-0565. 


